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The first edition of this Essay contamed notices of 
such Coins only as were in my possession, with 
one or two exceptions ; it was therefore brief and 
imperfect, as necessarily confined to very limited 
materials* By the kindness of friends, to whose col- 
lections I have since had access, I have now con- 
siderably enlarged it, and made what appears to me 
to be an exceedingly curious and interesting addition, 
by introducing some of the remains of the Gnostic 
sects, who formed so distinguished and striking a 
feature in the early ages of the Christian church. It 
may be thought that I have given them an im- 
portance to which they are not entitled ; but I am 
disposed to think that the early ecclesiastical writers 
were competent judges of the state of the Christian 
world when they wrote ; and I have not attached 
more consequence to those extraordinary sectarians, 
than I am warranted to do by the writings of their 
contemporaries. 



YIU 

I had stated, as a subject of regret, that no one 
had, I believe, made Christian Coins subservient to 
the details of the spread and progress of Christianity 
among mankind ; and my attention has since been 
directed more than once to Mr. Taylor's edition of 
Calmet's Dictionary of the Bible. Without at all 
meaning to question the merit of that very learned 
and useful work, or the elucidations the numerous 
Coins there exhibited give to Scriptural allusions 
and biblical interpretations, I presume I had not as- 
serted too much. There are but two Christian 
Coins, or rather one, of different sizes among the 
fac^similes there exhibited, and these do not allude 
to any historical event connected with the progress 
of Christianity : the illustrations which the rest afford 
are directed to ofher objects. In the voluminous and 
learned works, indeed, of Bandurius, Du Cange^ 
Vaillant, and others, there are scattered notices of 
some events alluded to by the Coins, and these notices 
I have availed myself of, and acknowledged. 



AN ESSAY 

ON SOME ANCIENT COINS, MEDALS, AND GEMS, AS 

ILLUSTRATING THE EARLY PROGRESS 

OF CHRISTIANITY. 



Coins, as connected with inscriptions on stooe^ 
are memorials of historical facts, more certain, 
because more permanent and unalterable, than 
the writings of the historian. There is not now 
in existence a single manuscript that was actu- 
ally written by the hand of any author who 
lived a few hundred years ago, except perhaps 
the mutilated fragments buried in Hercula- 
neum or the Catacombs of Egypt; but there 
are many historical documents in metal and 
marble, which have survived the lapse of more 
than two thousand years, and are as legible as 
when they were first published. Such docu- 
ments, therefore, when known to be genuine, 
are irresistible evidence which no future histo- 
rian can controvert, because they are not liable 
to the corruptions and uncertainties introduced 
by copyists into manuscripts, which are of 
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necessity transcribed at intervals, as the mate- 
rials on which the writing was originally made, 
fall into decay. The study, therefore, of coins 
and gems, is recommended to our notice by 
many interesting circumstances ; as displaying 
the most unerring and best preserved monu- 
ments of ancient art ; as conveying to us the 
dress and manners of the times to which they 
belong ; as bringing us acquainted with the cha- 
racter and features of the persons they repre- 
sent; but, above all, as illustrating the events 
to which their fabrication alludes, and so be- 
coming the standard of history, and the testi- 
mony of its truth and falsehood. 

But while great pains have been taken to 
illustrate by their means the historical facts of 
Pagan Greece, and Rome, there are few who 
have thought it worth their while to make them 
subservient to the more interesting details of the 
spread and progress of Christianity among man- 
kind, as if that circumstance had so deteriorated 
the arts, that no Coin, Medal, or Gem, which 
contained any allusion to it was worthy of the 
slightest notice of the collector.* This affected 

* Pinkerton is particularly testy on this subject Coins of 
the Byiantine emperors he calls " utterly barbarous/' and says, 
*' that the admission of a eoin of that barbarous nation, t^ Jem, 
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contempt has oxabled me to make .a larger 
coUectioa in the east than I could hope to 
obtain had I more competitors, and from this I 
shall select some, which, with a few others, may 
afford a brief illustration of some historical facts 
in the early ages of Christianity. 

The Coins alluded to are of different metals-*- 
gold, silver, and bronze, and of different dimen- 
tsions, and the Gems of different materials: 
these are noticed in the fac Smiles. 

In speaking of Coins, the obverse means the 
principal face, on which is generally placed the 
head of the monarch ; the reverse, the opposite 
side, on which is generally some device. The 
whole surface is called the ^eld; letters on the 
field are called the inscription; letters roimd 
the edge, the hgend. The part divided by a 
line at the bottom is called the exergus \* letters 
in the exergue generally imply the place where 
the coin was stamped ; if several letters form a 

is jusdy^ esteemed a disgrace to s cabinet" The dnly work on 
Coins published in England before his Essay, was an ingenious 
little treatise by the Rev. Dr. Jennings ; he unluckily noticed 
some Jewish and Christian coins, and Flnkerton says he would 
** pass him over in silent contempt, as he is taken i^ with Jewish 
shekels and divinity, as in duty bound to pray !" — Pinkerton on 
Medals, vol. i. p. 13. 

* i| •frfu^ out of the work. 
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single character, it is called a monogram : these 
two latter are very obscure and imperfectly 
known. Mediobarbus and others give them an 
interpretation very complex ; I have rather 
adopted the conjectures which are more obvious 
and simple. In speaking of Gems, I have used 
the term face^ or side ; there is sometimes but 
one, and if there be two, there is nothing to 
mark what would distinguish the principal one. 
The first I shall mention, as probably the 
earliest in point of time, is of Hebrew origin. 
In the year 1812, a peasant in the county of 
Cork, in Ireland, was digging potatoes, accom- 
panied by his daughter, who picked them up 
as they were thrown above the ground. Among 
them she found, encrusted with clay, what she 
thought to be a large button, and handing it to 
her father, he rubbed the edge on the sleeve 
of his coat, and in a short time it became bright, 
like gold. He now imagined he had gained a 
prize, and proceeded with it to his landlord, 
Mr. Corlett, a gentleman of Cork, of the Society 
of Friends. He further cleaned it, and found 
it to be an antique medal of singular struc- 
ture and device. On one side was the head of 
our Saviour, and on the other a Hebrew inscrip- 
tion; both, however, considerably injured by 
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time. As the place where the potatoes were 
planted had heen the site of a very ancient 
monastery) coeval with the first introduction of 
Christianity into Ireland, but of which even the 
ruins had long since disappeared ,* it was ima- 
gined, with every probability, that this medal 
had been brought into Ireland by some of the 
religious community at a very early period, and 
as such, was an object of great interest. Fac- 
similes, therefore, were taken from it, and sent 
about, and in a short time it excited in no 
slight degree the attention of the learned^ and 
various conjectures were made as to its age and 
origin. About this time a medal of a similar 
kind came into my possession, obtained from a 
Polish Jew, at Rostoc, in Germany ; and on 
comparing it with that found in Ireland, it ap- 
peared to be an exact counterpart, and struck 
from the same die. As it had not suffered the 
same injuries from attrition and erosion, it was 
in a highly perfect state of preservation, and 
the letters, which were much injured in the 
former, and caused some obscurity in the in- 
scription, were in this sharp and distinct as 
when they were struck. But the bust of Christ 

* Many religious edifice« in Ireland were deitroyed by the 
Danes long before the period of the Reformation. 
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was singularly beautifbl : it had a pensive sub- 
limity in its air and character that exactly ac- 
corded with our ideas of its great protot3q>e, 
as if he had sat for the picture ; and the exe- 
cution denoted it to have been the production 
of an era when the arts were in the highest 
vigour. It would appear by the testimony of 
different writers, that it was first mentioned by 
Theseus AmbrosiuSy* and after him had been a 
subject of enquiry by the learned of Europe for 
more than two centuries ; that it made its first 
appearance in Rome, when the Venus de Medici 
and other long-lost productions of ancient art 
were again brought to light ; that inferior copies 
of it were multiplied, with slight variations, but 
that the original was not a coin, but a tessera^^ 
or amulet, struck by the first Jewish converts to 
Christianity, and worn by them as a pious me* 
morial of their Master ;t and finally, that the 

* The work of Theseus Ambrosius is of great rarity and and> 
quity ; there ianot a copy of it, I beliere, in the British Museum. 

f MMwB Lampridius relates that Alexander Severus kept 
the representation of Christ with that of Apollonius, Abraham^ 
Oipheus, and others, on which he makes the following remark. 
At Tero Paganos imaginem Christi aliquando conservasse, dis- 
cipulos neglezisse, horret animus omnino cogitare multo minus 
credere. " The mind shudders to think, much less to believe 
that Pagans should preserve a representation of Christ, and his 
disciples neglect it" See Num. ^r. Vet Christ Both Irensus and 
Kusebius mentioa thiat they had stseh j^ctures or ropresentatkmg. 
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date was indicated by the Hebrew letter aleph 
on the obverse, which then, as well as now, re* 
presented the numeral I, and indicated thai it was 
struck in the first year after the resurrection.^ 
The opinions here hazarded have been much dis- 
puted, particularly the supposed date. Nor has^ 
the use for which it was struck been less a sub- 
ject of difference. It must have been intended 
either for a circulating coin, a medal to com- 
memorate an interesting event, a relic to gratify 
pious credulity, or an amulet, or charm, to 
protect the wearer against injury or misfor- 
tune. All these opinions are adopted by dif- 
ferent writers ; but whatever might have been 
the origin, there is strong evidence that it was 
generally applied to the fourth purpose, and 
used as an abrasax, in that class of superstitious 
fabrications which were so highly prized in the 
first ages of Christianity. Such was the opinion 
of the Jew from whom it was purchased, who 
had marked it Christian Talisman, and parted 

* Many learned modern Jews, to whom I shewed the medal, 
concurred in this conjecture. Years, on coins of that asra, are 
frequently expressed by Greek and Roman letters, representing 
numerals ; the regular dates on Christian coins were not intro- 
duced for several centuries after. On this subject, howerer, while 
I quote the opinion of others, my own agrees with the Commen- 
tator of Jobert, " que la vraie solution d« ces Mtofffkeg Numis- 
matiques n'est pas encore trouv6e." — ^Job, ii. 297. 
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with it as a thing highly valoable to a Christian, 
but of no importance to a Jew- Under this 
impression^ the late learned vice-provost of 
Trinity College, Dublin, gave me the following 
interpretation of the inscription founded upon 
the mysteries of the Cabala. The letters in the 
Knes are purposely placed in the following ar- 
rangement and combination, and so differ from 
the correct mode of Hebrew writing : 

1. 2. 8. 4. 7. a 28. 52. 

1. Implied unity or individuaUty. 
2. 3. lucky and unlucky numbers* 

^•l^*^1'^"^\denote space. 
8. 1st cube ) 

7. implies week |j^^^^^^.^^^ 

52. year J 

28. 2nd perfect number. 

The following then would be the influence of 
the amulet : " to the individual who bears this, 

3 

" in every state of life whether prosperous or 

a 4 8 

" adverse, in every part of space, and in every 

^* portion of time, it will prove a perfect security 
" through the Lord Jesus, who, being the Mes- 
" siah, reigns," 8cc. 

The value annexed to the medal has also 
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been a subject of much controversy, some hold- 
ing it in the most extiavagant estimation, and 
some rejecting it altogether as unworthy of a 
place in any cabinet. But it appears to me 
that both those opinions are erroneous. There 
is no certain evidence that it has a claim to the 
high antiquity and interesting prigii^ that some 
assign to it ; yet it is, nevertheless, certain that 
it has a respectable claim to the attention of the 
curious. When literature and science began 
to dawn in Europe after the darkness of the 
middle ages, and the minds of inquisitive 
men were first directed to search- for the re- 
mains of ancient art, this medal was discovered. 
It was seen at Rome by Theseus Ambrosius, 
and described as a great curiosity in the ponti- 
ficate of Julius II. the immediate predecessor 
of Leo X. the reviver of learning in Europe. 
This proves that it existed at that time, and was 
among the objects of ancient art that then en- 
gaged the attention of the learned ; but it does not 
prove that it did not exist long before. Indeed 
the very circumstance of its wanting a nimbus of 
glory round the head, is a presumption amount- 
ingalmostto a certainty, that it was not fabricated 
after the 7th century, at which time that symbol 
of sanctity was adopted as a distinctive mark of 

b3 
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sacred persons, and it was considered impious 
to depict them without it.* The very curious 
and scarce work of Theseus Ambrosius has been 
but recently found in the library of Trinity 
College, Dublin, where it had remained for two 
centuries unknown, and but for this late and 
accidental discovery his evidence would be want- 
ing in the enquiry. How many rare works of 
a similar kind and earlier date, illustrative of 
the subject may yet be discovered, we cannot 
presume to say ; but since his time the medal 
has been noticed and described by a series of 
writers down to the present day.f Without 

• On this subject, Julio Bartolocdo de CeUino, in his Bib- 
fiedi. Mag. lUbbinica, in 1695, thut indignantly expresses bim« 
self when noticing this medal, " Cur autem caput Salvatoris diade- 
mate non omatur ? Hsec injuria Salvatori illata tolleranda non 
est I" — *' Why is not the head of the Saviour ornamented with a 
diadem? This insult oflfered to the Saviour is not to be 
endured 1" 

f Among those who have subsequently noticed the medal, 
tiie following authors have given fiic-similes of it in their works, 
with slight variations of the original in the several copies, via. 
Waserus de Antiq. Num. Hebneorum, 1605 ; Alstedius Praecog- 
nita Theologia, 1616 ; Hottingerus de Cippis Hebneicis, 16(S; 
Wagenseii Sota, 1672 ; Leusden Philologus, Heb. Mixt. 1696 ; 
Surenhusius Mischna, 1700 ; Rowland Mona Antiqua, 1702. 
One similar to that found at Friars Walk, in Cork, was dis- 
covered in Rowland's tune, at the ancient Cirque of Brin^gwin, 
in Wales, and deemed by this learvel antiquarian so gr^ai a 
curiosity, that he sent it to his friend Luid, the keeper of the 
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myself deckling cm any of these oonflicting 
opinions, I haTe merely referred to their audio* 
rities; but I think it not too much to assert^ 
that what has been thus an object of interest 
and research to the learned men of Europe for 
neariy three hundred years, must be of no 
small value in the estimation of a curious en- 
quirer. 

The metal of which it is composed is a sin- 
gular composition ; it is much paler than brass, 
does not tarnish by exposure to air, and might 
be mistaken for pure gold, did not its exceed- 
ing levity immediately detect it. Its weight in 
air is 362;76 grains, and its loss in water 31,16, 
giving a specific gravity of 8,46. It has another 
remarkable property which distinguishes it; it 
is very sonorous, and it thus seems identified 
with the xaXxif \xj^v of the New Testament, 
which might have been the object of the 
apostle's allusion, as well because it was light, 
as because it was *' sounding." 

Ashmole MusfeniDi at Oxford, as a moat valuable acquisition to 
the archaeologist- It waa unfortunately lost by the way, but he 
has preserved a fac-flimile of it After such testimony I cannot 
wmsvU to the i^wtuStouf aaiuiDption of Jobert, ** quoique elle edt 
p(^ ktre faite par qqelque Juif convert! au Cbnstianitme, est ce- 
pendant une de ces medailles, dont lest curieux ne doivent fiare 
«uettn etot">-4^. i. 305. 
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In the annexed medal. No. I, the obverse re~ 
presents the head of our Saviour as described in 
the letter said to be sent, by Lentulus to Tiberius ; 
his hair divided after the manner of the Naza- 
renes, plain to his ears, and waving on his 
shoulders ; his beard thick, not long but forked, 
the face beautiful, and the bust fine ; over the 
whole the tunic falls in graceful folds. On the 
obverse is the Hebrew letter M aleph, with the 
word "^W) the Jewish name of Jesus. On the re* 
verse is this inscription, 

The Messiah has reigned ; he came in peace, 
and being made the light of man he lives. 

THE GNOSTICS. 

At the time that Christianity was promul* 
gated to mankind, the nations under the domi- 
nion of the Romans, that is the larger part of 
the civilized world, were greatly addicted to 
mysterious practices; supposing that there 
existed in nature certain influences wJiich they 
could control and manage by occult signs ex- 
pressed in different ways and on different mate- 
rials, and among the nations most notorious 
for these opinions, were the Jews and the 
Egyptians. As Christianity originated with 
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one, ai^ many of its earliest professors were 
found amongst the other, it is not surprising 
that they should have brought with them, and 
engrafted on the new religion, such opinions 
and practices as they had entertained in the 
old. Accordingly we read that very eaify the 
apostles themselves found it necessary to guard 
the disciples against such persons, cautioning 
them to avoid ^' profane and vain babblings 
and oppositions to what is falsely called science ;'** 
and in several passages of the epistle are evident 
allusions to similar errors among the first pro- 
fessors of Christianity, even in the apostolic 
ages. Nor did the evil cease, as the doctrines 
of the gospel expanded themselves beyond the 
local prepossessions of its early converts: a 
number of persons, in succession, for two cen- 
turies afterwards, are recorded as distinguished 
leaders of these wild opinions, which mixed up 
the sacred truths of the gospel with .the fantastic 
imaginations of a visionary science, and a vast 
multitude of disciples all over the then known 
world were found to adopt them. 

The first person mentioned as a leader of 
these opinions was Simon, a man of Samaria. 
He had addicted himself to occult practices, 

* Timothy, vi. 20. 
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and had to beguiled the understandings of th^ 
people, that he penoaded them he was some 
extraordinary person, and they all affirmed that 
** the man was the great power of God/^* He, 
with the rest of the peofde of Samaria, were 
converted by Philip's preaching; and having 
become a believer in the Gospel, he was bap- 
tized ; bat his old habits and practices remained 
unchanged. He profferred money to the apos- 
tles to be endued like them with the power of 
conferring the Holy Spirit, and was severely re* 
buked for his impiety ; but brought to a sense 
of his base misconceptions of the divine gifts, 
he became penitent, and requested the apostles 
to intercede with God for him. From hence 
he went to Rome, and continued there during 
the time of Nero's persecution, and taught his 
followers that they might indifferently confcMtn 
to the worship of idols, and so they escaped 
the cruelties perpetrated upon their more con- 
scientious brethren.t It appears that he htid 
made such a progress in mechanical knowledge, 
that he undertook to fly in the theatre before 
all the spectators, and actually did support him- 
self in the air, as Arnobius says, in a fiery 
chariot, while all the Romans were looking at 

* Acts viii. 9, 34. f Orfgen contr. Gels, lib. ▼!• 



Itim ;* bat he fidled in the attempt, and wiis 
crushed with the fall, which the fathers attribute 
to the interce^ioD of Peter and Paul, who w&e 
at Rome at the time, and witnessed the expe- 
riment: they prayed that the demons who 
supported him should be made to abandon him, 
and the consequence was that he fell to the 
gnxmd. Many of his opinions and practices 
are recorded, and form a strange and deformed 
picture of the first Sectarian in the Christian 
church* He brought about with him a woman 
named Helena, who he affirmed had animated 
formerly the body of her who had caused the 
Trojan war, and by various transmigrations 
had passed into her present form ; be said she 
was the first conception of his mind, and by her 
he bad himself created angels and archangels ; 
and that by these angels the world was after- 
wards formed, a fancy which continued to be 
cherished by all his followers under different 
denominations for several succeeding centuries. 
He taught in Samaria that he was the Father, 
in Judaea that he was the Son, and among the 
<3rentiles that he was the Holy Spirit.f His 

• Viderunt enim (Romani) ciursum Sunonis Magi et quadfi- 
gas igneas. Amob. adv* GentiL lib. ii. 

t Irenaras, lib. i. c. 20« Epiphan. 21. 
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disciples preserved certain representations of 
him under the form of Jupiter, and of his com- 
panion under that of Minerva, to which they 
annexed great efficacy and sanctity, and were 
perhaps the first of those Christian amulets 
which afterwards became so numerous; and 
certain sayings and opinions of his, called Simo^ 
fUanif were the origin of much of that false and 
fantastic science which prevailed to such a 
degree among succeeding sectaries : the prac- 
tices of his followers, as described by Epipha- 
nus, are too foul to particularize. 

Another of those men who had corrupted 
the purity of the Gospel by the admixture of 
Pagan fancies in the Apostolic ages, was M- 
aholas, one of the seven deacons, a proselyte of 
Antioch."*^ He is supposed to have been the 
founder of the sect of the Nicolitaim, who had 
polluted the church of Asia, particularly that 
of Pergamus, and ^hom the evangelist reproves. 
The fathers are greatly divided as to the actual 
guilt of Nicholas himself ; some affirming that 
his sole offence was first putting away his wife, 
a very beautiful woman, and then cohabiting 
vrith her again. But whatever may have been 
the degree of delinquency in the founders' of 
* AcU Ti. 1. 
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the sect^ his foDowers who assnmed his name 
were guilty of sach flagitious acts as to exceed 
in turi»tude every other. They held that plea- 
sure was the end and true blessedness of man, 
and that it principally consisted in die promis- 
cuous intercourse of the sexes ; and what appear- 
ed to other Christians a no less heinous offence 
at the time, they indulged their appetites by 
eating, without scruple, of all meats offered to 
idols. They imagined a number of deities, to 
vrhom they gave extraordinary sounding names^ 
calculated to strike their hearers with awe, such 
as Barbelo, Jaldabaotb, Caulauchauch, and 
Meitram ]* and these names are recognized on 
many of the amulets which have been dug up 
several ages afterwards ; and to increase their 
number, every variety of the sect had a different 
tribe of deities. They did not endure long by 
the name of their founder, but have been dis^ 
tinguished by different other appellations. 
They were called Philionites, Stratonici, and 
Levitici, according to the variety and shades of 
opinions which prevailed among them ; but 

* They had adopted thi^ practice from the contemporary 
heathens, whom Lucian exposes ^^pafityws atia $otp€kptxet xcu 
Siffitfia HfOfiarm xot) irtfAu^XAa/Sa " mingling with their rites, barba* 
rouB and senseless words of many syllables." Ludan Nekuom. 
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tbey were all recognised by those who were not 
of their sects, by the contemptuous term of 
p^pP^fncu or muddy, a reproach derived from 
the filth and turpitude of their practices, in 
celebrating their unhallowed rites. 

Simon and Nicholas were succeeded by 
Menander, who lived in the reign of VespasiaD, 
about seventy-five years after the birth of Christ. 
He was like Simon, a Samaritan, practised the 
same arts, and according to Justin Martyr, was 
driven by the same demons. He held that no 
one could be saved unless he was baptized in 
his name ; and that death could not reach any 
one who was so made his disciple. He had 
many followers at Antioch, who were persuaded 
they would never die."*^ 

The next person of note who distinguished 
himsejf as a follower of Simon, and a promul- 
gator of similar opinions, was Basilides, who 
eclipsed, by the singularity of his tenets, and the 
success with which he spread them, the fame of 
all his predecessoiB. This man was a native of 
Alexandria, who was particularlj distinguished 
in the reign of Hadrian, about one hundred and 
twenty years after our Saviour's birth, for the 
profoundness of his mysteries, and the extra- 

* Tertunian de Anima, p. 50. 
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vagant extent to which he carried them.* He 
formed a new race of angels, and invented ap- 
propriate and extraordinaiy names for them. 
He enjoined the doctrine of silence, like Pytha- 
goras, and prescribed it to his disciples for five 
yean.f He taught ihat God had sent his first 
bom into the world, who was called Christ ; 
that be appeared as a man, and accomplished 
all virtue, but did not suffer death really as was 
supposed ; for Simon, the Cyrenean, was sub-* 
stituted in his place, and the Jews in error cru- 
cified him, while he assumed the form of Simon, 
and stood by uninjured, laughing at their folly, 
and so ascended into Heaven invisible to them 
all.;]: He declared, therefore, that he who be- 
lieved that Christ was really crucified, was sdll 
a slave, and under the power of those who made 
the body ; but he who denied it, was free from 
them. His maxim was, ** Know all, but let none 
know you ;" and hence his followers never per- 
formed their mysteries openly, or divulged them 
to the uninitiated. They denied the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh strenuously, and insisted that 
no promise was made about the salvation of the 
body.§ They affirmed that all sins were not 

• EuwMus Eodfii. Hist. Hb. iv, c: 7. f Ibid. 

X Irenaeus, lib. i, c, 23^ { . TertuL de praes. c. 46. 
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forgivet)^ but only such as were involuntary and 
done in ignorance.''^ The opinion they enter- 
tained of themselves was most extravagant, 
founded on the supposed superiority of their 
knowledge and attainments : they esteemed 
themselves only, and the members of their sect, 
as men ; and all the rest of the world, including 
all other sects of Christians^ as dogs and swine ; 
and it was constantly inculcated by Basilides, 
that his followers should hold no communica- 
tion with others, and so not cast their pearls 
before swine.+ In order to give greater weight 
and authority to his doctrines^ Basilides com* 
posed a Gospel, according to the testimony of 
Origen and Ambrosius^ which he inscribed with 
his own name. In several of his discourses he 
affirmed^ that it was an indifferent thing whe- 
ther his disciples acknowledged or denied Christ 
before men, or sacrificed to other deities ; and, 
finally, that there was no punishment for of* 
fences committed in this life, but a transmigra- 
tion of souls after death, j: H^ died at Alexan*^ 
dria, in the reign of HaAian, about the time 
that Barchochebas persecuted the Christians* 
He seems to have been the most extraordinary 

* Clemens Alex. Strom, lib. iv. f Epiphaniut Hasres. 34, 
X Origen in Mftlh, 
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and notorious of all those who defcMrmed Chris* 
tianity with their own impurities. He left be- 
hind him a son, named Isidorus, who inhe- 
rited all his father's impious follies. He wrote 
what he called a Treatise on Morality, which 
the fathers represent as a sink of impurity.* 

Basilides was immediately followed by Sa- 
turninus, or Satumellus, a native of Antioch, 
who established there a school to teach his 
opinions. He was a contemporary with St. 
Ignatius when bishop of that see, and circu- 
lilted his opinions among his flock. He main- 
tained that the world was made by the father, 
with the aid of seven angels, who also made 
man, and that the God of the Jews was one of 
those angels. That the angels formed two races 
of men at that time, the one good, and the 
other wicked; which latter were assisted by 
demons in their evil deeds, and that they mar- 
ried and generated with Satan, and it was these 
demons whom Christ was sent to destroy. That 
he came invisible, and without a body, yet 
seemed a human figiwre in the eyes of mankind.t 
This sect are not so notorious as their predeces- 
sors or contemporaries for flagitious practices. 
They are not reprobated by St. Ignatius, though 

* Cloacit omnium impuritatum. t Ire^fBus, 1« i. c. 22. 
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they lived in bis time and city. Tk&f^ conn- 
dered self denial a virtue, abstained fix)iii aui- 
mal food, and firom an appearance of virtae and 
moderation sedoced many to adopt their eictia* 
vagant notions. 

To Satominns succeeded Carpocrates, whose 
opinions and practices were so wild and flagiti* 
ous, that a writer detailing them says, his mind 
shudders at the recital as altogether unfit for 
Christian ears, for their portentous and horrible 
turpitude.''^ He was bom at Alexandria and 
like Basilides, engrafted his Christianitj on the 
mcmstrouA follies of Egypt. He too affirmed that 
the wcnrld was made not by God, but by angels. 
He admitted however, that Christ was the son 
of Joseph, bom like other men, and distin- 
guished for his probity; but affirmed that he 
himself and his followers resembled him in all 
things, and were more powerful, inasmuch as 
they had demons bound and subject to ^ir art, 
to perform whatever task they assigned them. 
He applied several texts of scripture to an ex* 
traordinary purpose, particularly that of St. 
Mathew, ^^ Agree with thine adversary quickly, 
whilst thou art on the way, least he deliver thee 

* Ob tmpitudinem portentoaam nimium et honribilem. Baron. 
Be. Hist, torn. 1. 
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to the judge/^''^ Tliia he intefpreted to mean aii 
injunction, not to oppose but to comply with aH 
the desires and passions of our nature. He 
taught the transmigration of the soul, and af- 
firmed, that those who resisted their desires 
would be punished in passing from one body to 
another; but those who obeyed them, would 
pass immediately beyond the angels to God the 
father.f The practices of the sect were ooixies- 
pondent' to this dogma, if we are to believe the 
contemporary and other early writers who de- 
scribe them, particularly Epiphanius; he says, 
'^ shall I blush only to tell what they do not 
blush to do V'% and accordingly he details mi- 
nutely a series of ceremonies and actions, so 
singularly foul and flagitious, that it requires 
no small effort of our belief, to assent to the 
possibility, that any state of the human mind 
could be so depraved a& to devise or adopt 
them* I shall notice but one as a specimen^ 
and that the least impure and revolting; — 
they took a foetus, and having pounded it in 
a mortar, and mixed spice with it, the com- 

* Mat. chap. v. vene 25. 
f Irtn«ii»]ib. L chap. 4. 

phan. Hsres. 26. 
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pany and their dogs fed on the mass, calling it 
a paschal feast. 

Carpocrates left a son called Epipheos who 
adopted his father's opinions^ and held particu- 
larly the tenet^ that all women should be alike 
accessible to all men. He seems to have ac^ 
quired no small reputation ; for his mother who 
was a Cephalotiiote, caused a temple to be 
erected in her native island to her son ; in which 
he was worshipped and had divine honours paid 
to him^ as a new deity. His votaries met at the 
full of the moon to offer sacrifices to him, on an 
altar raised for the purpose.* 

In the reign of Antoninus Pius, about the 
year 145 of the Christian sera, lived Valentinus. 
He was a native of Phoebos, a maritime town in 
Egypt, was well skilled in Greek and Roman 
Literature, and became a philosopher of the Pla- 
tonic school. He afterwards embraced Christ- 
ianity, and became a preacher both in the 
Greek and Latin churches. He had hoped to 
obtain a bishopric, which he thought his know- 
ledge and his eloquence entitled him to aspire 
to; but he was disappointed, and hence he 
adopted, and spread new and strange opinions, 
to ensure that celebrity, which as an orthodox 

• Cleoi* Alex. 1. 3. 
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preacher he could not hope to j»ocure.* He 
brought with him all the fancies of the poets 
and philosophers of the' Grecian school, and 
mixed them up with the doctrines of his new re- 
ligion, such as he found it in the gospel of St. 
John, which alone he read and adopted. He' 
held that there were thirty Gods, one half of 
which were male and the other female, from 
whose intercourse many were generated. These 
deities he called £ons, and from them the savour 
of the world was formed and perfected, with all 
good gifts like the Pandora of Hesiod.f He 
admitted he was bom of an earthly virgin, but 
affirmed that he derived nothing from her, 
having merely passed directly from God, through 
a mortal body, as through a canal, bringing Vdth 
him from heaven the very flesh in which he was 
clothed ';% yet he denied the resurrection of that 
sam^ flesh, asserting that another was formed 
for the same purpose, from another substanoe. 
He divided the human race into three classes, 
spiritual, animal, and carnal ; the first was al- 
ready perfect, and to this class he and his dis- 
ciples belonged, and were saved both body an4 

* Tertttl. Contr. VtUent. eap. 3. f Epiph. Hserei, 3,^^ 
X Tertul. Advert. Val. c. 27. 
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soul. The second required absdnence, martyr- 
dom, and other suffmngs firom which his fol- 
lowers were exempt, to arrive at the first state; 
they then could save their souls which were 
married to angeb, but their bodies perished* 
The third class was in a hopeless situation, and 
ooukl not by any meritCMrious exertion or good 
wodks . emerge from it, or obtain salvation fot 
themselves. The practices of the Valentioians 
were conformable to the professions of men who 
held themselves exempt from the performance 
of any good' work. They said they rendered 
to each part <tf the human being its propa 
attribute ; to ^Mrit, spirittial ; to the flesh, fleshly 
things. They therefore indulged in all carnal 
inctinatioDs without restraint, eating idol-offer- 
ings, and partaking of other feasts of Gentile 
worship; withdrawing wives from their hus« 
bands, and living with women as their sisters, 
till their pregnancy betrayed the illicit inters 
course, and declaring what was sinful in others, 
was to them harmless. '^ Thus,'^ said Irenseus, 
" they consider us, who fear to offend God even 
in word or thought, as idiots, and without 
. knowledge ; but themselves, committing every 
odious and irreligious act, they esteem perfect 
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and the seeds of dection."* Contrary to the 
univerBal asaage of tibe earlyOhristian church, 
which was accessible to aU, and its ceremonies 
practised in the open day, the Valentinians 
soaght to cover their rites with concealment, 
like the Elensinian mysteries ; they were per- 
formed in an interior room, in profound silence, 
with many doors and veils interposed between 
them and the pubUc.f Valentinus, like Ba- 
siUdes, composed a gospel, containing chrcum- 
stAnces of the infancy of Christ, and coUeetiDg 
a number of apochryphal translations, which 
sustained his own opinions. He also wrote 
epistles and psalms, with commentaries, which 
he called " wisdom ;"'in these, he affirmed tiat 
he was wiser not only than the Presbyters of 
the church, but than the apostles themselves ; 
for that they mixed up things of the law with 
the words of Christ ; but that he alone knew 
the pure uncorrupted and hidden mystery. j: 

• '^AXXa ^ voXXa [Mjo-apa Kdt 06(0. vpao'a-ovrtq' ^/J^y 

yuu ffVtpfAara cxXpyij^— Ir«n. L. I. c. 1. 
f TcrtuL adv. VaL c. 1. 
} IrenseuB, lib. iu. c 2. Tertul. de prss. c. 49. 
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From the school of Valentiiius rose Eo- 
phratesy who founded the sect of the Ophites, 
They held that wisdom was embodied, in the 
serpent; that that wisdom was Christy who 
tempted Eve with the knowledge of good and 
evil; and that so knowledge was communicated 
to man. They professed to hold in detestati(« 
the God of the Jews, who, they said, envied the 
human race. They not only worshipped the 
serpent in the abstract, but for the cdebration 
of their rites they nourished a large one ; and 
having erected an altar over its den, they in- 
duced it by the presentation of such things as it 
was fond of, to issue from its cavern, and ^ide 
over the altar, licking and tasting the food; 
then tolling itself about the offering of bread, it 
broke it in pieces, and presented with its mouth 
portions of it to the bystanders, who used it as 
elements in the .Eucharist; offered, as they 
affirmed by Christ, who had assumed the form 
of a serpent for that purpose. They then 
saluted him by kissing his mouth, and he re- 
tired to his concealment.* This serpent-worship 
was not confined to sectaries of the ChristiaD 
church. Alexander, a disciple of the school of 
ApoUonius Tyanseus, about the same period, ex- 

* Augustin de Heret. Epiphaniui Hsres. 37. 
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posed a serpent for public adoration ; afBrming 
that he was the soul of Esailapius, who, by the 
prophecies of the Sybilline books, was again to 
appear in Bythioia. His fame and profit were 
immense in several countries of the east."*^ It 
"wss thus that Pagan, and Christian, labouring 
under the same aberrations of the human mind, 
adopted the same impious extravagancies, and 
the purity of the Gospel was mixed up and 
polluted by the most debasing Gentile practices. 
* That nothing might be wanting in this early 
age to complete the dismal picture of the folly 
and depravity of the human mind, and perverse 
abuse of the sacred Scriptures ; there were at 
this time many sects who adopted for their ap- 
pellations the names of persons mentioned in 
the Bible, some of whom were only notorious 
for their wickedness, and some for the extrava- 
gant follies they furnished those men with a 
pretext for practising. Prodicus, of the family 
of Carpocrates, founded the sect of the Adam- 
ites. Their churches- are represented as brothels, 
where they resorted naked. They affirmed that 
they thus restored man to his primitive inno- 

* Lucian, noticing this sect, says, that the impious, the 
Christian, and the Epicuraean, were excluded from its mysteries. 
Lucian pseudomant. 
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cence and simplicity, and that when they assem- 
bled together, they should meet in the same 
state as Adam, and Eve in Paradise. They 
held, as doctrine, that the four elements were 
gods, and next in power to the sun and moon. 
Another sect, called themselves Cainites, from 
their veneration for the character of Cain. 
They asserted that he was the ofi^ring of a 
more powerful efficacy, and therefore subdued 
Abel, who was derived from a more weak and 
feeble origin. Others took the name of Judas 
Lscariot, and professed to hold his character in 
t|ie highest respect. They alleged that Christ 
wished to subvert the truth, and it wa^ thepe- 
flMre that he wa« given up by Judas to condign 
punishment.t Lastly, a sect of Sodonutes was 
established on the same authority, who respected 
the opinions, and adopted the practises of those 
scriptural persons. Indeed it should appeal^ 
that to invert the ordinary notions of right and 
wrong, and so allow a latitude to the most de- 
praved inclinations, was the end of those secta- 
ri^is ; and to invent any thing that would con- 
found the received opinions of good and evil, 
and pollute the sacred source from whence they 

* Epipbanitts Hseres. 52. Tertul. de Pnes. c. 47. < 

t Ibid. 
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were deiived, was saffideut to establish a new 
sect, however impioas in profession, or flagitioiis 
in practice. The opiniom and actions of all 
those sectarians are so abhorrent from the gene- 
ral reason and feeling of mankind, that we 
should be inclined to doubt all the accounts of 
them, were they not handed down to us by 
contemporaries, of unimpeachable veracity ; who 
had ample means of information ; who are above 
the suspicion of intending to deceive otheis ; and 

Vbo could not be deceived themsdvea. They 
were eye-witnesses, astd ear witoesiies, and there- 
^e they only detadd what they themselves saw 
and heard.* 

It would not accord with the design, or 
intended ejstent of this essay» to enter into, more 

. minute details of the shades of opinion wbkh 
marked the varieties of these sects, or to enu- 
merate all the persons who promulgated them. 
Besides those already mentioned, Ghoerinthus^ 

• Epiphanitts acknowledges himBelf to have been a Gnoitic 
in early life, seduced, as he says with great candour and sim- 
plicity, by some women. Tavrrj yap rrj atpecei aai avroi 
^€pteTvx,w' yweuwi adi^porar^ toXjati naraavaffot ^/mk 
ey Tj^ ve^ ^jytAow ijXixt^ QpexBeia-ai eicvx/Bpow* Lib. I. tom 2- 
c. 17. Jortin accuses Epiphanius of a propensity to scandal ; 
bat it is not to be believed that he would misrepresent wilfiilly 
what he had thus the means himmlfoi seeing and hearing. 
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CerdoDi Mardaa, and othen, ware famous, and 
the instraments, particnkiily the latter, of ez^ 
tending those extravagant opinions from Asia, 
and Africai into £urope« Italy, and the western 
parts of the empire, had hitherto been infested 
with few heretical doctrines ; it was in the east 
only, the pregnant parent of every monstroie 
and absmrd imagination, they originated ; and 
to the congenial minds of the people they woe 
confined ; bat in the year 167, in the reign of 
Marcos Aurelius, certain of these sectaries, 
avaiUng themselves of the pretext of persecu- 
tions then earned on, came from Pontus, 
Egypt, and the eastern provinces, and obtruded 
themselves among the Christians at Rome. 
With these came Marcian Ponticns, and Cer- 
don. They were powerftdly assisted by a woman 
named Marcellina, who, by her influence and 
artifice, spread abroad Ihe opinions of the sect, 
add gained so many proselytes, that they no 
longer covered their mysteries with a veil, but 
openly professed and taught their doctrines.* 
St. Polycarp, Bishop of Smyrna, who happened 
at this time to be at Rome, recognised per- 
sodally these men, and exposed their fl^gidous 

* Necdum secretum Budnua sub corde redusum 
Passim vulgo loquentes.. Tertul. lib. uL. 
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practices, with which he was well acqaainted.* 
By his exhortation and reproof, many were 
Yedaimed from the errors they inculcated^ and 
even the leaders themselves requested to be 
-admitted again into the church, from whence 
they had been excommunicated. Notwith- 
standing this temporary semblance of contrition, 
they still continued to maintain and propagate 
their doctrines, and were unfortunately so suc- 
cessful, that multitudes of the orthodox eccle- 
-siastics themselves were infected ; and the Gen- 
tiles made no distinction between those who 
had embraced them, and those who had not ; 
batincluded the whole Christian community in 
the censure, and reprobation which jusdy attach- 
ed to these sectarians, who had now expanded 
themselves beyond the provincial limits to which 
they were at first confined ; and mingled with, 
and tainted every Christian community where- 
ever the Gospel had extended itself. 

Whatever were the shades of difference by 
which they were distinguished from each other, 
as taught by a particular leader, there were 
certain general dogmata in which all the sects 
seemed to agree : they looked upon aU other 
Christians, who interpreted the Scriptures in their 

* Bvuebiiu from Irensiu, Ub. !▼. c 13. 

c3 
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plain and obvious aaaae, as simple^ and weak; 
and affirmed, that they alone were capable of 
comprehending the trae and occult meaniog. 
Hence they denominated themselves, exdo- 
sively, Gnosticsi as being the only Christiaitt 
who had attained to trae knowledge.* Tbej 
generally founded their interpretation of Scfip* 
tore cm the opinions of Plato and Pythstgfxws, 
distorted by Egyptian and Ask^ic fancies* Thej 
imagined that the rational soul was imprisoned 
in corrupt matter, contrary to the Supreme will : 
they expected from the general impvesaioDs 
left by the prophetic writings of the ea&t^ and 
irom the supposed necessity of the circumstance, 
that God would send some person into the 
world to liberate the soul irom this bondage 
and instruct mankind more folly in the know- 
ledge of his dealing with human .natui^^ and 
that Christ was that person : that when he 
came he did deliver mankind from the power 
of evil genii, or spirits, to which the worid was 
subject, as well as the soul from the dominion 
of corrupt matter ; and they interpreted all the 
parts of Scripture, so as to accord with these 
notions. They hated the Jews and the books 
of Moses, because they opposed their favourite 

* A yv»r«ri sciential knowledge. Irensiu. Hskb. c 24. 
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opinioo that the worid was made by inferior 
angels- They taught that all evil resolved itself 
into matter ; they therefore treated the bddy 
with contempt^ and denied its resurrection or 
reunion with the soul after its separation. They 
discouraged marriage^ as a connexion of minds 
polluted by carnal feelings ; and they partook 
of sensual pleasures, with the grossest and most 
unrestrained indulgence, because they divested 
it of all sentimait or mental association. But 
their most remarkable tenet was that malevolent 
spirits ruled the world, presided over all nature, 
and caused diseases and human sufferings ; but 
that by kDO\^]edge and science, these spirits 
could be controUed, their power suspended, 
and even their malevolence rendered subser- 
vient to the use and service of man. This 
science they thought they had themselves ex- 
dnsively attained, and that it principally con- 
sisted in the efficacy of numbers, and certain 
mysterious hieroglyphics adc^>ted from the 
^Egyptians. Hence they made systems of mo- 
nads, triads, and decads ; and formed figures of 
Anubis, Serapis, and other idols. This com- 
position of certain abstruse words and myste- 
rious figures, was engraved on gems and stones 
of different kinds and qualities; and they af- 
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firmed that whoever bore ooe of ihese on bi9 
person, was secured by it from tbe parttcnlar 
evil it was made to gnard against^ These 
images and figures of different materials are 
mentioned by IrensMis, and some of the myato^ 
nous words engraven on them are described 
and explained by contemporary historians.* 
They were called Amulets from their supposed 
efficacy in allaying evil.t Amulets, against 
disease, were formed of materials, having an 
imaginary connection with the .distemper f 
red against all morbid affections of a fiery <Hr 
febrile character, chrystal or glass against those 
that were watery or dropsical, and so of others. 
The immense number and variety of these Ta-* 
lismans that have been, and are still found in 
many places very . remote . from each other, at 
once attest the accuracy of the ecdesiasdcal. 
historians who have described these sects and 
their opinions, and the great encouragement, 
and reception those opinions met with in diffifr^ 
^ent parts of the world. They are found not 

* Irenaiu, Haeres. c« 24. Hieron. c. iii. 1. 

f Amuletum quod malum amolitur. Some deriTe it from 
amuto, a small vessel of lustral water, carried about by tbe 
Romans. It is a term used by Pliny ; and the practice of many 
such things was universal, not only among the Greeks and 
JElomans, but the Egyptians and Orientals. 
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only in the east where travellers procure them 
withont much difficulty ; but in the urest they 
are continually dug up on the banks of the 
Rhine and Garonne, and in different parts of 
Spain, Italy, and other western counties, where 
'Mardan and the founders and followers of the 
Gnostic sects, distributed them ; proving, . as 
Montfaucon justly observes, that no super- 
stition was more widely spread or universally 
adopted, and affording a hope that by their 
means the more secret mysteries of those sec- 
tarians may be elucidated.^ 

To appreciate duly the extent of this sect 
and their perverse foscundity of invention, it 
will be only necessary to mention that Mont- 
faucon alone has given three hundred fac^ 
similes of gems, with different devices and in* 
scriptions. Those that I propose to exhibit are 
not to be found either in Montfaucon, or 
Kkcher, or any other writer whom I have con- 
sulted; though many have that resemblance 

* Nulla unqusm fupentitio latiiu manayity ut ez ingenti 
numero lapillorum hi^ufmodi, qui quotidie ernuntur, arguere 
licet. Haec supentitio latd penragata est per Qalliai, Hitpaniam, 
Itafiam, ceteiasqve Etiiops regbneg. Tot tantaque hnjumodi 
indicrex tenebria eruuntur, ut sperandum sit fore ut eorum ad- 
miniculb Hasreticorum ▼eterum secretiora mysteria revelentur.*-* 
Mont&ucon, Supplein. torn. iL aat« ezplan. 
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which at once establishes their similar origin. It 
is to be presumed, therefore, that they are new 
discoveries, and now, for the first time, pub- 
lished. Many that are equally curious I have, 
with reluctance, rejected, not being able to 
ascertain that they belonged to the Gnostic 
heretics; though the singular combination of 
emblematic devices indicated that they were 
the invention of <some other sect equally myste- 
rious and extraordinary. 

In order that a clear view may be had of 
the subject, I shall endeavour to accompany 
each facHsimile with a reference of its device 
to the practices and opinions of the sect to 
which it is supposed to belong : I regret that^ 
notwithstanding the anticipation of Mont^ 
faucon, so much yet remains to be explained. 
I have hardly presumed on any ccmjecture 
myself, where it has not been founded upon 
the already published opinions of learned men ; 
where they are silent, or have declared their 
inability to elucidate an inscription or an em- 
blepi, I have scarcely ventured to attempt it. 

The first Gem here exhibited is in the col- 
lection of Viscount Strangford. It is a beau- 
tiful chrysophrase, and the execution of the 
sculpture superior to that found on most others. 
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which is, in general, very rude, indicating a 
great decfa'ne of the arts, or great inexpert- 
ness in the particular artist. It is of an oval 
form, convex on both sides, and both the sur- 
face of the stone and the impressions of the 
sculpture, highly polished. — No. 2. 

On one side is represented a right line 
crossed by three curved ones, a figure very 
common on Gnostic gems, but its meaning has 
not been ascertained. This is surrounded by 
the legend ABPACAg lA^ words also of very com- 
mon use, and which are to be found either by 
themselves, or accompanied by every variety of 
figure, but most particularly from those that 
have rays issuing from the head. The word 
Abrasax, sometimes spelled Abraxas, with a 
slight transposition of the letters, was the great 
mystery of the Gnostics, and has been noticed 
and expounded by most of the contemporary 
Christian writers. Without quoting the parti* 
cular passages from each,, I shall give the sub- 
stance of what they have all said on the subject. 
The supreme deity and omnipotent god of the 
Gnostics was the Abrasax, which contained 
within it the mystic number, 965. He it was 
that created the N8C or intellectual mind, from 
whence proceeded the LOroc or word : from 
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the word emanated providence ; from provi- 
dence, virtue and wisdom ; and firom these' 
principalities, powers and angels, who finally 
created the 865 heavens. The least of all these 
was the Jehovah, or God of the Jews, the deity 
of the law and the prophets, whom they reject 
as a supreme divinity, bat admit as a creating 
angel. Abrasax was the same as Meithras, the 
suH of the Gentiles ; both their names in Greek 
characters, representing the same number 965, 
the annual solar circle, and the deity of the 
sun himself. The mysteries of Meithras were 
accompanied by Christian ceremonies. The 
novice was initiated by the rite of baptism, 
pouring water and making a sign on the fore- 
head, and so it was considered an ablution 
which purified and cleansed from sin ; he then 
partook of the eucharist of bread and wine.* 
They adored Christ under the form of the sun, 
which Meithras signifies and considered, that 
the visible material luminary was himself. The 
identity of Abrasax and Meithras is evinced in 
the following table : — 



* Irenieiu, lib. i. c. 24. Tertul. de Praeicr. Hieron. Com. in 
Amot. August, voL Tiii. p. 6. Jmtb Martyr, Apol. pro. Christ. 2. 
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The word ix^, in a variety of modifications, 
is also found on most of the^gems of the 
Gnostics I and next to Abrasax, seems to have 
been the most portentous and mysterious. It is 
generally supposed to be a corruption of the 
tetragrammaton rmf, or Jehovah, that name of 
four letters to which the Jews attached so awful 
an importance, and in which Christians have 
discerned the elements of the trinity. I shall 
venture, however, to suggest another meaning. 
Irensus gives the foUowing form of initiation 
into the mysteries of the sect : — " Some," said 
he, " express their redemption, and introduce 
the secret name which Jesus of Nazareth as- 
sumed> in this manner, ' Messia ouraphen na- 
mempsaiman Chaldaian motomedaea akphraina 
psaioua Jesou Nazaria,' the interpretation . of 
which is, * I do not separate the spirit, the heart. 
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the Miper-cdestial and compassionate power. I 
will enjoy thy name, Sayiour of truth.' When 
the initiators have thus spoken, the initiated re- 
plies, ' I have been confirmed, and I redeem my 
soul from this .£on, and from all that shaU pro- 
ceed from it in the name of lA^k;.' '** Here seems 
a strong affirmation of, and allusion to the name, 
by which the divine character of Christ was 
expressed ; as if the AW was intended to be the 
alpha and omega of the Revelations, and the 
characters lAd' stood for Jesus the '^ Redeemer, 
the fir3t and the last.'' An interpretation so or- 
thodox, some of the early fathers, or the later 
ecclesiastical writers who represent these secta- 
rians, and justly, perhaps, in such odious colours, 
would not be disposed to admit ; yet I see no 
reason why they might not on this occasion as 

* I subjoin the original of this carious passage : SiXkoi tie 

raa^S^' I/j^wm wpcuptv vajjueiA^^yuev y/stiJ^uuf /mto /acBocs 

€m Twrti ov htatpS to mfWfAa, T/jif ycaphtav, xoi njv vv€f 
ovpoiftw htjyafjuy r^y oiKTip/Mva' wmja^v tov Kyouaro^ 0-01/ 
a-amr^p &Xri9€7af, KatrmTo, /jJy tutXeyova-w tt avroi Teknhr 
rtf* Pk rereXeo'iAfyo^ aicoKpmrat. 'Ef^piyfiai xoi krkurpS 
IMu TV/y if^x^y fiMu ano rov Suenfoq rovrou xo/ wearrSy vS9 
«V* ^^ i^ Ty oyo^Ti TW IA«.*Iran. lib. XL c. 18. 
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they did on others, mix up some truth with 
much falsehood. The iaterpretation is coun- 
tenanced by the circumstance, that the first 
Christian Byzantine emperors, ahttle afler,p]aced 
the Aiu on their coins, in characters exactly 
formed after the letters of the gems, and in the 
same sense as I have ventured to give them. 

In a gem given by Kircher, with the similar 
figure of a serpent accompanying the legend, is 
the word XNOTMICPI, which he afiirms is a name 
for Christ, indicating it by the same equivalent 
characters in numbers, as ABPACAB indicated 
God.* 
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The recogniti6n of the Saviour by numeral 
transposition is another presumption that it was 



* Kircher, Magia. Hieroglyph, torn. ii. cap. vii. dass. zvi. 
p. 469. 
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done so by less occult characters ; and the as- 
similation of these sectarians in some instances 
to the pure spirit of Christianity^ might have 
been among the principal causes^ why the whole 
of the Christian church was at this time iden- 
tified with them, and suffered the obloquy at- 
tached to their character, and the punishment 
due to their offences. 

On the other face of this gem is represented 
a serpent, coiled into a knot, surmounted with 
a lion^s head and mane, having rays issuing 
from the head. The serpent was universally 
adopted, not only by the Greek and Roman, 
but by the oriental and Egyptian Gentiles. By 
the first it was consecrated to Esculapius, who 
was worshipped at Epidaurus under that form ;* 
and on sundry coins and sculptured remains, 
the serpent is seen twining round a staff, vnth 
a legend 20THP, or the Savioiur ; by the latter 
it was one of the numerous emblems to repre- 
sent the sun, and it was called ATAeOAAiMQN, 
or the good genius, ^lius Lampridius, in 
speaking of the Emperor Heliogabalus, says, 
that ^' he kept at Rome serpents, that were 
called their good demons by the Egyptians, "f 

* Pliny, lib. zzix. c. 4. Pautanius, lib. 2. c. 28. 
t Egyptios Dnconefl Rome habuit quos illi Agathodsmones 
Tocant. 
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Hence this reptile was adopted by the Gnostics : 
one of their sects is known to have wor8hi[^>ed 
it^ and to have been called Ophite$ from l|ie 
name of their deity, as we have already seen; 
and it is to be found in every form and modi- 
fication on their gems, either by itself, or at* 
tached to other bodies; and the memhiVB of 
other bodies frequently attached to it. Here 
we see the head of a lion. The lion was the 
emblem of the tribe of Judah, conferred upon 
him by his father, and indicated that strength 
and superiority which Jacob had predicted 
should be attached to it.*" The Jews also in 
the superstitious Cabala found many reasons 
why Adam imposed the name n^nt^ arieh, on 
that animal, which resolves itself into a number 
of terrific properties which clpracterize it-f 
The Gnostics adopted it therefore as a mystic 
emblem, and represented under its form Christ, 
the rays issuing from its head indicating his 
divinity. Thus, then, in this first gem, appear 
to be combined the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity, mixed up and confounded with the 
absurd and extravagant fictions of heathen su* 
perstitioti. 

* Gen. cap. zl. is. Ter, 8, 9. 

t Kircheir, GEdip. EgTpt. torn. ii. clan. ii. cap. 2. p. 57. 
ML Lanip. 
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The indentificadon of Christ with the sex- 
pent seems to be evideift from the gem whidi 
fiUbws. The Ophites were known to maintain^ 
that the person of one was embodied in that of 
the Qljier; and they even preferred the ser- 
pentine form^ because, as they asserted, he had 
the k^wledge of good and evil.* That it was 
*in virtue of this prerogative, Moses set up the 
brazen serpent, in order that all who looked on 
it might recover their health ; and that Christ 
merely imitated this power, when he said that 
as Moses lifted up the serpent, so shduld the 
son of man be exalted. The sculpture on the 
gem seems to represent this. On one face are 
serpents twioing round posts fixed in the ground, 
intimating the brazen one erected by Moses; 
between themjs a cup of heaKi or salvation, 
out of which they are stretching to drink, ac- 
companied by two stars, usual emblems of 
#vinity on the coins of that period : behind are 
serpents in the form of bows. On the other 
face are two large serpents at each end, inclu- 
ding between them two naked figures on horse- 
back, having crowns ; one trampling on a dead 
body, and the other beside one, apparently ex- 
postulating with him : between is the figure of a 

• Theodoret. Haeret. Fab. lib. i. Tertul. de prsBg. cap. 47. 
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man on his knees, and behmd are guards ; above 
are emblems of the smi and moon, accompanied 
by stars. The allusioa of all this to ihe ^atiye 
eflfects of the serpent raised in the wilcSmess ; 
death and the other figure on horseback, the 
crown, the bow, the dead, the sun, moon, and 
falling stars tnentioned in Exodus and Revda- 
tion,* are so striking as not to be mistaken ; 
while the dog, the beetle, the ibis, and other 
Egyptian emblems, afford a curious display of 
that mysterious mixture of Christianity and 
Heathenism'in which those sectarians delighted. 
In the gem which follows is also the figure of a 
serpent having the legend lA^*; CABAA^, for sa- 
baoth, round it; and on the other face the 
word MOTCH, for Moses, which confirms the 
allusion of the former. f — No. 8. 4. 

Sometimes the serpeiit was placed by itself, 
unaccompanied by any other emblematica} 
figure. It is then generally represented, tither 
as a circle, or an ellipse, holding its tail in its 
mouth. This appears to have been the common 
emblem of eternity, as having no end ; and also 



* Numbers, ch. xxi. Rev. ch. ▼!. 

f Mont&ucon, Antiq. Ezpli. torn. ii. part ii. plate civi. 
These Gems alone I have borrowed from Montfaucon to illustrate 
the former. ^ 
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the Egyptian representatioo of the solar circle, 
the year revolving into itself. The one here 
exhibited iftn the collection of Viscount Strang- 
ford ; it is made of an agate^ of the size repre- 
sented in the fac-simile^ and unusually lai^ 
On one face is a serpent forming a ring, and 
coi|taining inside it a long inscription surrounded 
by mysterious characters. The inscription con- 
sists entirely of vowek, among which the word 
IA£U appears in various transpositions. On the 
other face are similar strange characters^ of a 
very occult and barbarous appearance, siuround- 
ing also an inscription of vowels, involved and 
mixed together ; the whole encircled, not by a 
serpent, but by a ring of letters. This gem is 
remarkably and satisfactorily illustrated by a 
passage of Irenseus. The vowels were held in 
high estimation by*the Gnostics ; tiieir number 
seven they imagined had the powers of the seven 
virtues in animating the world » and was the soul 
of all we see, and represented the seven celestial 
abodes. The first heaven emits the sound of A, 
the next of E, the third of H, the fourth and 
midst of the seven heavens enunciated the letter 
I, the fifth O, the sixth T, and. the seventh and 
fourth from the centre proclaims the letter O. 
But when these powers are involved and mixed 
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together, they resound and glorify him by whom 
they were projected ;* and the glory of the 
sound is sent to the original father, and then 
]x>nie to the earth to become that which moolda 
and produces every thing upon it." It should 
appear from this strange and mystic passage, 
that an amulet so constructed with the seven 
voweb mingled together, had a mysterious 
power of extraordinary efficacy. There is none 
of this structure at all noticed either in Kircher 
or Montfaucon. — No. 6. 

The next class is that where the serpent 
forms a part of some other figure. The fac* 
simile here given represents it as forming the 
legs of a human body, surmounted with a cock's 
head. The gem from which it is copied, is a 
blood-stone in the collection of Viscount Strang- 
ford, who has others of the same kind ; and indeed 
it so frequently occurs as a Gnostic emblem, that 
it seems to have been* considered as a represen-^ 
tation of the God of the Christians, and as we 
shall see was placed on the coins of the Roman 
emperors as the image of Christianity. The 
cock in Greek and Roman mythology was the 

rr/(Ovfft xflU 8o$«^ou0^i» 9XU9W C^* ejf 1rpo9S>^n$^9c^^, x. r* «•— Inn. 
lib. i. oap; x. sect. z. 

D 
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bird sacred to the san and mooD, and this opinion 
was introduced by Pythagoras who had studied 
for twenty years in Bgypt, and leaned the 
mysteries of the priests. In the foarteienth sjm-^ 
bol he directs that the cock should be nourished^ 
not sacrificed, for it was sacred to the sun and 
moon. The vigilance and announcement of 
the approach of the sun by this bird, intimated 
a connection, and the comb and gills suggested 
a fanciful resemblance of rays issuing fiom the 
head. In one hand he holds a scourge as 
urging on the steeds, and in the other a shield 
as representing the disk. The cock was also de- 
dicated to Mars, and in some Gems the head 
is surmounted by that warrior issuing from it, 
indicating that he was the deity intended. TiKse 
figures are accompanied by a variety of legends, 
sometimes the names of the seven angels who 
were supposed to have created the world, and 
sometimes ia4;ahAj which is interpreted '* the 
angel of the Lord." In the Gem here exhihited 
the mystic word lA^ is seen between thes^pent- 
like feet. On the opposite face are the seven 
vowels, forming the elements of a figure which 
obtained great celebrity for its supposed eflBicacy. 
By dropping a letter in each succeeding word, 
at very repetition of the vowels, an equilateral 
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triangle or cone is £cnriiied^ to which they aa^ 
nexed potent medical virtaes^ This secret th^ 
Gno^tiGs wrapped up in the letters of tbeir inr 
scription; bat Quiiitns Safenirii SamonicttSi a 
learned physician of the school of Basilides> waf 
more explicit.* He constmcted from it hiscel^ 
brated Amcdet of Abracadabra against Tertian 
Ague, and gives directions for formiDg it bj 
abstracting a letter fiom every line. 

Donee in auguBtum redigatur litera conum. 

The elements of this abracadabra I have 
only met on the Gem here given, nor is it to be 
found in Montfaucon, Kircher, or any other 
writer whom I have consulted. — No. S.f 

AEHIOYW ABPACADABPA 
EHIOYW BPACADABPA 
HIOYV^T. PACADABPA 
10 YW ACADABPA 
OYW CADABPA 

YW ADABPA 

W D A B P A 

AB P A 
B P A 
P A 
A 

A second figure of this kind, also in the col- 

• SerenuB Samoniou liTed in the reign of Gordian, and WM 
tutor to Gordlan junior. He was killed along with many othen 
in a bath. He has left sub^ direetiont for unng theae Gemi. 

t By an oversight of the engwvor tbtie an two miiBlfarrl^. 
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lection of Viseoant Strangford, b here exhibited ; 
it is sculptured on a Uood stone. Instead of 
a shield it holds in its left hand a serpent, and 
instead of the lA^ between the feet, there is sus- 
pended a triangle and a cirde, in each of which 
many mystic allusions were enclosed. By th^ 
triangle, in general, the triple emanation of the 
Deity was indicated; by the equilateral hb 
process through the corporeal world ; by the 
Isoceles through the starry ; and by the Sca- 
lenum with unequal sides, the various elemen- 
tary mutations. By the circle was expressed 
the simple undivided nature of God, in which 
all things were included and identified ; and it 
was held a most sacred emblem for its various 
extraordinary properties, both by Greeks and 
Egyptians, and hence adopted by the Gnostics. 
Round the figure is the imperfect legend HHHMf. 
The letters H are supposed, by Scaliger, to be 
a repetition of the correspondent Hebrew n, 
and a contraction of the tetragrammatom mrr, 
or name for Jehovah,* and the letters Mr for 
MEFAS, and so the inscription would imply " the 
great God." On the opposite face are the letters 

for medical purposes, tying them with catskiD, and mi-gitig the 

eoleurs~- 

Condimn atq : crocum corio conqectite iSslis, 
Ne'dnbites illic virides miacere imiaragdo. 
• Scaliger, EpiaU ad Vaaet. 
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a poHtioDi and npiesiioii which is rery tmnsual, 
taai which occurs but once in fae-smiles of 
Kircher aod Montftracon. In this attitude of 
'ctfeiMBe it repnsseated> not the sim^ but Mais; 
and so seems an appropriate eniblem ibr the 
^coaoon on whidi it was used. Beside the figure 
is the inscription ikaK On the otfaar face is a 
feoiate naked figure, probably Isid^ with the in- 
sctjplion ATI TA. — No. 7. 

The next balougs to that chtSB called f^«xojKo^, 
^ those with .hawks' heads. The hawk, acccnd** 
iag to EuseUns, wa& anokhor emUem of the 
ton ; and the Egyptian deity, Osiris, is often 
represeiiled wiidi the head of that biid.^ Among 
due Gnostic lemains it was placed 6n a variety 
of figures. Here it is set on a nvan, with wings, 
and fipoca the inscriplioii he appears to be in- 
tended for an angel; and that angel Michad, 
luring the legend MIXAHA over his head. He 
holds in his hands two implements, which have 
ikit forms of triangles, similar to one held in 
ijie hand of I$is, in the Egyptian planetarium, 
Ivtoe she is represented as the earth. On the 
opposite face are the words AvNAMir mixaha, 
'i the might or power of Michael." These cir- 
Gumstsufuaas seem to allo^ to the extraordinaiy 
}iQwej9 and functions conferred &d angels by 
(be different Gnostic sects, from Simon Magus 
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downwards. They all bekJ, as we have sees, 

that angels were the fabricaton cir architects of 

the universe, and Cherintfaus affioned they mere 

suj>erior to Christ himsdf ; and this opinion was 

so early entertained, that the apostle Paol 

thought it necessary to warn the Ckdossians 

against the seductions of those who '^ came in 

the religion of the angels/'* boasting, as Tertol- 

lian saysj, '' that the angels were the artificers 

of natore/'t They further said, as Theodoret 

afiirmB, that the law was given by them, and 

no one had aocess to God except through them4 

Hence we find, on the Gnostic gems, the names 

of numbas of their angels. On one are those 

of Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, Raphael, Ananael, 

Prosorael, and Chabsael, who, according to the 

Egyptians, governed the seven days in the week, 

and the seven planets ; and who, according to 

Saturninus, were the seven angels who made 

the world, and governed it each in succession 

for three hundred years. Besides those names 

which are found in Scripture, they invented 

a multitude of others which are also met with 

on their gems. But the chief and most hi^y 

venerated was Michael, the archangel; inso« 

* Epist. to Coloss. ch. x. ver. 18. 
t Tertul. de Pres. c. 4S. % Thepd. Pp. ad. CoL 
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mach 90, that Oratories were erected to bim in 
Asia Minor, where divine honours were paid to 
him. Nor was it confined to him alone, bat 
some of the ancient dmrches at this day attest 
the high respect paid to angeb. In the city of 
Nicsea, the only remaining edifice of that for- 
medy magnificent town, is a very ancient Cfanis- 
tian church. It appeared to me from an inscrip- 
tion in the Narthex, to have been repaired by 
Constantine when he held there the celebrated 
council. The outside is still more recent, and 
fitted up in a modem way ; but the body of the 
church, particulariy the roof, bears marks of 
great antiquity. The ceiling is arched, and 
covered with figiu-es in Mosaic, among which 
are many angels, distinguished by the inscrip- 
tions fBQTClfKTPIOWmi APX^ATNAMIC. The 
last appellation no doubt had the same refe- 
rence as the ATNAMic MIXAHA of the Gem*-^ 
No. 8. 

The Gem which follows belongs to the 
class of xvM/Mp^i, or those with dog's heads. It 
is in the collection of Viscount Strangford. The 
stone is basalt, and smaller than usual. It re- 
presents figures on both faces, which very fre- 
quently occur on the Gnostic remains. The 
first is the Egyptian deity, Anubis, who was 
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MTorshipped with a dog's head in a variety of 
forms, and his name inscribed on a number of 
different figures, which have no apparent con* 
riection with a dog. He was the keeperK>f At 
temples, and the guardian of the great princi- 
ples of heat, liumidity, and foecundity. He 
was sometimes designated by the symbol of 
Capricoraus, whose goat's horns represented the 
rays of heat, and whose fishy tail imf^d mois- 
ture. In an ancient sculpture given by Mont- 
faucon, he is depicted with his footon 9 croco- 
dile, surmounted with a star; intimating his 
connection with the Nile, and with the constel- 
lation of Syrius. He was therefore coneidered 
as the symbol of the Nile's fertility, which 
begins to swell when the dog-star rises. He 
was also supposed to keep guard at the tropics, 
and to prevent the sun irom passing beyond 
them. His worship was so celebrated, that a 
city was built in Egypt, and dedicated to his 
divinity, and called after him Cynopolis. Nor 
was his worship confined to that country,: he 
was considered by the Greeks and Roniatis the 
same as Mercury,, and is therefore called by 
Plutarch Hermanubis. He is for*' this reason 
represented with the symbols, and as performing 
the functions of Mercury, holding a caduceus^ 

d8 
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and leadUng soola to hell ; and so be is described 
by Afvii9n»4^ All these cireomstaBces are recog- 
nieed . and eahibited on various Genis of the 
Cfaoikacs* In Iho annexed, be stands witfaout 
4Uiy symbol of Mercuiy, and is purely the 
j^gyptian god« The inscription is seiurcely legi- 
ble; bat it is easy to disoarn the woids E6M^ 
iiUAM, a corraption of Hebrew and Greek, 
wiMh signifies the sun or star, has shone ; al^ 
Jmling probably to his identity with Syrios^ 
thongb in general there seems to be but little 
jaonoeotion between any legend and the figore 
tx> whioh it k annexed. 

Ote the <^posite face of this stone is the 
^glbe of a: feinale, with her finger on her lips. 
'Among l}ie Egyptians it was deemed impossible 
,U> worddp the deity in a worthy manner by 
wordiy adopting the sentiments of Plato — ^that it 
wasdliffiGultto find the nature of the Maker and 
Father of die universe, or bo convey an idea of 
}um to the people by a verbal description ;t and 
they imagined, theeefore, the deity Harpocrates, 
who presided over siknce, and was always re- 
presented as ipeulcating it by holding his finger 

' * nie Superdm Commeator et Inferdm sublimis attollens 
-^iriMi aniuM ikftid»ifly i9»k Oadaceum gerens. Apid. Metam, 
lib.i^ - 

t Plat, in Timaco, 
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cm his lips.* He is sometimes represented as a 
naked boy ; sometimes as clothed in a reticulated 
garment ; and sometimes as sitting on or issning 
from the lotas; and sometimes robed. Here 
silence is exhibited as a female. It has 
been seen that Basilides impbsed silence as 
a necessary part of the discipline of his sect, and 
hence the symbol of silence is frequently fomid 
on the Gnostic Gems, and under different repre- 
sentations of Harpocrates. The legend which 
accompanies this is very imperfect, and so in- 
distinct as not to be entirely legible. On the 
edge are also characters more strongly marked 
but altogether barbarous and obscure. — No, 9. 
Connected with Anubis is the following re* 
presentation of Mercury, the form under which 
he was worshipped by the Greeks ; the stone is 
cornelian, and in my cdlection. As Anubis 
was supposed to be Mercury, and had his 
symbols and functions assigned him ; so alter- 
nately Merciary was supposed to be Anubis, and 
is thus exhibited on the Gnostic Gems. He is 
on some represented as having two heads, and 
engaged in leading spirits whiqh are half way 
sunk in the earth, and guiding their descent 

• AiuoDiiu calls bim rtymkiw, BigalioDi from ^fyn silence. EpisU 
to Paul. . . 
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with a U»ch. He is here depicted sitting, as 
if resting from his active labours. He has all 
the symbob of M ercory about him ; his winged 
cap and buskins, and his caduceos ; bat what 
particularly distingubhes him is his three legs, 
one of which is without a winged buskin, indi- 
cating that it belongs to his other form. Three 
heads are frequent emblematic representations, 
but tlus is the only figure I have met with 
having three legs. Fulgentius says that legs 
were under the particular guardianship of Mer- 
cury.* He is here identified with Anubis, by 
the initial letters AN in the legend.<^->No. 10. 
. The next is a representation of Anubis and Mer- 
cury united, and exhibited together in the same 
body under a double form. The Gem is a blood 
stone in the collection of Viscount Strangford. It 
is deeply cut, gives an impression in very bold 
relief, and the sculpture is superior to the usual 
style of the Gnostic artists. The figure is repre- 
sei^ted sitting, having the lower part of ins body 
and limbs that of a dog, and the upper that 
of a man with two heads. In one hand he 
holds a caduceus, the symbol of Mercury ; in 
the other a dub, the symbol of Anubis, with 
which be was sometimes furnished as the goar- 

* Fii]g«ntitu Plac. lib. iii. 
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The sect of Simon, as they vrere the eailiest, so 
probably they were the fewest in number, and 
were saperseded by others who adopted different 
devices* On the opposite side is a very curious 
inscription, and the only one existing, I believe, 
found in that form. The letters are arranged 
so as to represent the coil of a serpent; and 
though the figure of die reptile is omitted his 
image is preserved in the inscription, which is 

as follows : ZABEPBEBEPEIBACACIPACIPBPIHie- 
dBMECIAAM.— No. 12. 

The Gem which follows is a beautiful one 
in the collection of Viscount Strangford. It is 
sculptiured in a superior manner, on an ame- 
thyst, highly convex on both sides, and repre- 
sents an angel guiding a crocodile wi|h two 
beads. The crocodile, like sundry other animals, 
was converted by the Egyptians into an emblem 
to represent the sun ; and this arose, perhaps, 
from the fanciful idea, that the animal has 865 
teeth, the number of days in the year, and so 
indicating a solar revolution.'^ Eusebius de- 
scribes the manner in which the Egyptians dis- 
played this imaginary connection. A figure of 
the sun was placed in a boat, which was carried 

* Tfcos was the opinion of Achilles Tatius, a Greek writer of 
tbe tlurd oentury. 
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t>fi the back of a croeodBe. The bead and tail of 
the aoimal abo intiomted the east and wwst, the 
extreiDities of the suQ^B coaTse». Inan.£gyptiaa 
idol given by Modtfaucon, an image ifbich he 
sapposeg to be Osiris^ is standing on two cvocor 
diles; whose heads art tamed in these diiierent 
directi(»i8. It was further supposed, that during 
the feast of Apis the crocodile never injiuied, 
and that it so respected the papyrus, that those 
who sailed in a boat of that substance were safe 
from its attacks. From these circumstances the 
crocodile was held \n high respect ; some were 
kept as sacred, and buried in the labyrinth, and 
a city was built in honour of them, called the 
city of crocodiles. In the Gem annexed the 
crocodile has two heads, neither of which natu- 
rally belongs to it ; one is that of a hawk which 
we have seen was also a bird representing the 
sun. The winged figure ip its back, with a 
similar head, seems one of the Gnostic angels ; 
the architects of the universe, directing the solar 
course, and so guiding ^e world. On the op- 
posite figure is the inscription IAPBA8A rPAMNH 
♦IBA^XKH ME^. — No. 13. 

The Gem which follows is of an unusual 
form. It i^ a cornelian, and in my collection. 
The scarabaeus, or beetle, is known to have 
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been among the commoDest emblems of Egyp- 
tian hiero^yphics, a representation of the solar 
influence in the sidereal, and of the regal power 
in the political system. It is found in all their 
pillan, saroophagiy and other remains of ancient 
art, and the enormous bealle seen in the British 
Museum is a proof of the respect in which they 
held the form, by the immense size in which 
they represented it. It is consequently found 
on the Gems of the Gnostics, with different 
figures and inscriptions accompanying it. On 
one is the word ^PH, the Coptic name for sun ; 
on another is a beetle, with Isis on the opposite 
side, holding in her arms two children, the em- 
blem of maternal foecundity. On the Gem here 
presented the insect is not cut on the stone, 
but the stone is formed into the shape of the 
insect ; and on the convex back is represented 
Ids, or the EgyptkEBi Ceres reclined beside the 
Nile, with two vases of Egyptian com, the em- 
blem of vegetable foecundity, naturally expressed 
by symbols of the sun's rays and the Nile: 
from the head issues the lotus, and in one hand 
is held a Nilometer,'^ and in the other a vase of 

* Perfaapt a spade. It is the exact fonn of this agricultural 
instrument as used at this day in the East. A pointed blade» 
with a step in the handle over it for the foot to press on. 
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an altar, simnoanted i^i^ilh coarse and unintel- 
ligible characters : below is the well known U^. 
The ibb, which is seen in all Egyptian sculp- 
tures, was held in high venerataon by the people, 
insomuch so that it was made a capital offence 
to kill it, and it was always avenged by the 
death of the perpetrator, even though the act 
was not intentional.* Among the causes as- 
signed for this veaoation, some are fanciful and 
some are real. When it rested %vith its head 
under its wing, it was supposed tt> resemble a 
human heart ;t it rendered essential service 
by destroying serpents and other noxious rep- 
tiles engendered in < the mud of the Nile, and 
so it was among the benefactors of Egypt, and 
is usually represented: with a asrpent at its beak ; 
it was peculiar to the soil and climate, and 
when removed elsewhere, it pined and died. 
Hence it was worshipped with divine honours, 
and its head was placed on different Egyptian • 
deities, particularly on Isis, who presided over the 
^ile. J Among the benefits conferred by it on 
mankind was one very singular ; it was supposed 
to administer to itself an injecti(m, whenever 
nature pointed out its necessity ; and the pecu- 

* Herodot. Enterpe. cap. 65. f ^lian. Hist. Anim. lib. x. c. 29 
X Clem. Alezand. Strom. ▼. p. 671. 
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liar shape of the bard, with Us long carved beak, 
was favourable to t^ operadon, and hence the 
salutary practice was taught to man. For all 
these qualities, It was adopted by the Gnostics 
as one of the embtematic figures ; and the amu- 
let of the ibis was used in different diseases, 
particalarly agdnst affections of the head,*— 

No. la 

The next is a cornelian in the collection of 
Viscount Strangford. It represents, well sculp- 
tured, a combination of three heads ; that of an 
^ephant joined to human faces. The elephan- 
tiasis was at this period a very loathsome and 
mortal distemper. It was so called, because the 
limbs swelled in# shapeless masses, divided by 
contracted rings ; and the body, but particularly 
the face, were covered with blotches and papulae 
like those of the dephant. Quintus Serenus, 
the Basilidian physician, who describes the 
disease, also prescribes the cure, whieh he says 
is the juice of the bark of the cedar-tree.f In 
MontfaMCQi^ is giyep a Gem, represcntiug an 

• Kircib. 2. e. 4. p..67l. 

f £fit Elephai morbus tristi quoqu* nomln* 4irai, 

Non solum turpans inlandis ors papillii* 

Sed cita praedpitans funesto fata veneno ; 

Hoic flit adretaui eedii dt coztice svocus, 

Varios sic ungere frontes, — 

Sic faciem — Sic redde salutcAi. 
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elephnDt approaching a tree, supposed to be 
intended for a cedan Ht gives another of a 
man holding an elephant's head in his hands ; 
and it is well known, that touching a represen- 
tation having any supposed connection with the 
ailmenty was formerly a general mode of cure. 
Hali Ebn Rodan, an Arabian physician, had a 
scorpion engraved on his ring, which cured by a 
touch every person bitten.* In the Gem here 
presented is the head of an elephant, holding in 
his proboscis the branch of a tree, whose foliage 
exactly resembles that of a cedar, which seems 
to allude to the disease and mode of ciire ; and 
the faces annexed are intended to represent 
those of the patient, when diseased, aild when 
cured of the remedy. — No. 17. 

The last I shall mention is one which seems 
to be highly characteristic of the Gnostic sects, 
as they were depicted by contemporary wiiters. 
It is a cornelian, but in the form of a seal-ring, 
and probably worn as such. It is in the collec- 
tion of Dr. Adam Clarke, and was obtained 
by him from a soldier who brought it irom 
Egypt, on the return of the English army from 
that country. The surface is covered with 
Gnostic figures and characters, interspersed with 

• Scaliger. £p. ad Vaset. 
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priapiy phalli, and other emblems, which I do 
not undertake to ex|dain. It is, however, a 
highly valuable relique, as confirming all the 
Christian historians have written on the ob- 
cenity of these impure and mysterious Chris* 
tians, who in the words of the Apostle, ** crept 
in unawares, turning the grace of our God into 
lasciviousness.*— No. 18. 

Besides these gems which I have here exhi- 
bited, there is an infinite variety of others, in 
which not only the figures and inscriptions here 
given are altered and varied in different ways^ so 
as to afford a general resemblance, and indicate 
that they all belong to the same class, and have 
originated in the same superstitions; but new 
ones of other devices occur, mingling toge- 
ther Grecian, Egyptian, and Christian em- 
blems and inscriptions. Sphinxes and apes with 
deities of Greece and Rome, having for legends 
words taken from the Sacred Scripture. On one 
is Diana with her bow and crescent, with the 
legend tabpiHa ; on another is Hercules with 
his club, striking the Nemean, Lion, accompa- 
nied by the Hebrew word AA^i27NAl Lord ; and on 
a third is 6%, supposed to stand for B^^ X^mtt^^, 
God Christ, as on some of the coins of the lower 

• Eptet Gen. Judc, ver. 4. 
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empire, annexed to a figure heading a cup, 
and seeming to have a reference to die Eodia- 
ri^t. The use and object of many of them are 
abo pointed oat by their inamptioas. Some ii 
is obvions are intended to protect the wearer from 
spiritual eviby as that with the following words, 
ABPAC^ AA(I«9AI ATIO^ ONOMA. ^JBSiAl ATNA 
MEG «TAAaATE OTBIAN HATAINAN AQO HANTI 

KAROT AAINONOC. '' Lord, Abrasax, holy name 
propitious powns, protect Vivia Paulina fiom 
every evil spirit." Another was a remedy or 
prophylactic against a particular {^ysical evil, as 
the following inscription indicates: #TAABON 
TFEiH CTOMAXON npoKAOT. '' Keep the sto- 
mach of Procles healthy/' The dogmata also, 
of the different Gnostic sects are alluded to, and 
seem to refer the fabrication of the gem to those 
who held the particular opinion intimated by 
the figure or inscription. Besides the Ophites 
indicated by the serpent, the Stmonites by Jupi- 
ter, and others which I have noted ; some are 
found with the legend lOTAAC, seemingly the 
workmanship of those who n^iade this traitcn: the 
object of their veneration ; and a very remark- 
able one exhibits the figure of Apollo with 
a star or sun on one side, wd on the other 
the inscription lECTC XPICTXC, thus connecting 
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Christ with Apollo, and indeotifying him with 
the sun, according to the opinions of those who 
thought him to be that visible luminary, finally, 
great numbers of them exhibit fibres of mon* 
keys as Priapi, naked women in indecent atti- 
tudes, and other obscenities, indicating, as well at 
the one I have exhibited, the gross and sensual 
indulgences of the people for whom they were 
fabricated, and coincidingin aremarkable degree 
with the opinions and practices of those polluted 
Christians, as they are represented by the early 
fathers of the chorch. These figures and many 
others will be found in Kircher and Montfaacon, 
particularly the latter.* 

It is to be regretted that so much remains 
yet to be discovered in the interpretation of these 
singular remains; yet it is to be expected that 
they should be very unintelligible ; where silence 
and secrecy vvexe strictly enjoined to the disci* 
pies, nEiysteiy and obscurity naturally followed* 
The very essence of the gem was its mysticism, 
and its eiSicacy was supposed to be lost when its 
meaning was generally known. The greater 
number of the words were fabricated by them<- 
selves, and had no meaning in any language ex<- 

* Kircher (£dip. ^gyptiac. fol. torn. ii. Montfaiicon Antiq. 
Explic. folio, torn. ii. and Supplement, torn. ii. 
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oept that mysterious one which they themselves 
annexed to them. Had it not been for Irensos 
and other contemporary writers, we should in vaia 
hate conjectured what their common Abrasax 
stood for. Such terms of new invention and 
barbarous sound, as are not so explained by 
those who had an opportunity of being informed 
at the time they were used, must be now and 
continue to be exceedingly obscure and uncer- 
tain. It has been suggested that many are 
Hebrew and Oriental words, corrupted and dis- 
guised in Greek characters, and that many more 
are the names of the 965 angels who presided 
over the worid, and who were invoked by the 
amulet; and certainly in some iiistances sucli a 
conjecture seems borne out by the inscription : 
yet much remains still to be accomplished. I 
Having adopted in the account of these gems 
which I have exhibited* the opinions of the 
learned, wiiere they have thrown any light oa 
the subject, and with diffidence hazarded a few ." 
opinions of my own when they have not ; I leave i 
ihem to those of more abiUty and opportunity 
than myself, to clear up the obscurity that re^i 
mains. 



^ 
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It WAS the particular fate of Christianitj, and 
it adds another proof of the miraculous inter- 
ference of Providence in its preservation, that 
its first promulgation should be accompanied 
with conceptions so extravagant and conduct so 
flagitious as that of some of the sects in the first 
ages ; and that it had to overcome, not only the 
persecutions of its enemies, but the evil reports 
caused by its friends. The Headiens not knowing 
otherwise, or wilfully seeking occasion to excite 
prejudice against the *^ New Faith/' did not fail 
to impute the extravagance of the Gnostics ge- 
nerally to all Christians ; and unfortunately the 
lect met with such acceptance, and its wild opi- 
^idoasandlicentious practices, wereso congenial to 
ihe understanding and temperament of the peo- 
ple among whom they were circulated, that they 
became in a short time numerous enough to afford 
I plausible pretext for confounding the sacred 

Pteries of the Gospel with the gross apd fan- 
c perversion of them, and identifying the 
^n and pious Christian with the obscure and 
ipious Gnostic* We ((now that this prejudice 
very early and very generally excited. 



* EoBebiua imd the eudier ecclesiastical writew afiinn that it 

^( 8»4^o^^y icaTa^9/Acy9(. Bus. Ecc* Hist. lib. iv. c. 7. 

£ 
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When St. Paul arrived at Rome after his ship- 
wrecky die first character he heard of Chriatise 
nity .was, that '^ every where it was spoken 
against."* This account of the evangelists is 
confirmed by. the Gentile historians. Saetonios 
calk the Christians men of a strange and mali- 
cious superstition.t Tacitus says their deadly 
superstition was repressed by the death of their 
leader ; but it soon broke out again not only in 
Judea but in the city where every thing atro- 
cious .and shameful flows together, and here they 
were convicted of a hatred to the human race^ 
and detested for their flagitious conduct. Arno- 
bius affirms that the Gentiles believed Christ to 
have been a magician, and that all Christians 
equally practised magic. 

Nor were these reports confined to the Gren- 
tiles, the Jews were no less industrious in circu- 
lating them ; they asserted that Christians eat 

♦ Acts zxxviii. 20. 

t Christian], genus homiDum superstitionis novs et malefics 
— SeutoB. Nero. lib. 15. 

X Repressuque in praesens exitialis Superstitioi rursus emm- 
pebat non modo per Judaeam^ sed per urbem quo cuncta undique 
atroda et pudenda confluunt — Christiani odio human! generis 
convictL — Tacit* An. lib. 15. No doubt these opinions of the his- 
torians were taken up from the practices of the Gnostics* Simon 
Magus we know came to Rome atthi^ time, where it is probaUe 
he gained more celebrity than the apostles. 
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tfaeir own children at their hidden mysteries,* and 
we have seen that the practice of the Gnostics 
sanctioned this imputation ; that they considered 
women to be common to all men, a tenet openly 
avowed by Epiphanes, son of Carpocrate3;t and 
that they mixed in {MX)miscuous intercourse at 
their secret feasts, a custom which we know was 
common to all the Gnostic sects, j: Hence one 
of the eloquent advocates for the cause of Chris- 
tianity in the earliest ages complains, that they 
were charged with three offences — Impiety to 
God ; Suppers of Thyestes; and the Concubinage 
of OEdipus.§ But the account given by Minu- 
tius Foelix of the charges brought against the 
whole Christian church, is not confined to vague 
and general rumours, but it is so minute and 
particular that it seems to carry with it a convie* 
tionthatitwas as trueasit wasdetestable. *' When 
anovice," said his adversary, " is to be introduced 
into a participation of Christian rites, an in- 
fant covered with meal or flour is placed before 
him. The novice, not knowing what was beneath, 
is desired to strike, which he does till he kills 

* Origen Contr. Cels. lib. iri. 
f Clem. Alexand. Strom, lib. iii. 
X Eusebius, lib. iv. cap. 7. 

§ TpM txt^ynoLt^ouffiv Tufuv ayxKYifAorei, aOnrrira, 9utsttttittir>a, 
otttwoUtwg fu$•«^ — Athenagoras pro Christianis, p. 30. 
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the child. It is then drawn forth^ the Uood 
licked, and the dismenibered limbs eaten by all 
present, in order that the consciousness of goilt 
might bind together the novice and the initiated 
to silence and secrecy, by a commpn participa* 
tion in an atrocious act. A day is then set apart 
for a general celebration of their mysteries, and 
at the appointed time they assemble together;: 
sisters, parents, children, relatives of all degrees, 
and of all ages and sexes. After the feast and 
wine had caused an excitement in the company^ 
a hungry dog is tied to the only candelabrum id 
the room ; he us offered meat by some of the 
company, and springing forward to seize it, he 
upsets the light and the company are left in the 
dark."* The remainder of the passage is not 
fit to translate, though it is given in the lan- 
guage of one who was sincerely a Christian, and 
as chaste as he was pure in his life and writings; 
l)ut who was compelled to pollute his pages with 
the foul charges of his adversaries, in order to 
refute them. 

When the charges against the early Chris- 
tians were so distinctly specified, and the whole 
body was thus identified with those widely 
spread sectarians, it does not appear to me that 

* Minudas Fasliz in Octavian. 
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the fetal consequences of the doctrines and prac- 
tices of the latter, and the dreadful injuries thejr 
inflicted on the cause of Christianity have been 
sufficiently insisted on,* nor the additional proof 
it ajBTords of divine interposition to preserve iu 
TThe fiiial triumph of the religion of the gospel 
over all the efforts of the Heathens to extinguish 
it, is no doubt a strong proof of superiiuman 
support ; but surely the argument for divine in- 
terposition is much strengthened when we add 
to the persecutions of its enemies, what it had 
to encounter from the perverseness of its friends; 
had it been of human fancy or device, from the 
monstrous corruptions and perversions which 
their vice and folly introduced into it, no doubt 
^' it would have come to nought :** but we discern 
with astonishment a small but pure flame bum- 
iDg bright, and with an inextinguishable VLaze, 
under all the ashes which for two centuries bad ' 
been heaped upon it by its professors; we see a 
clear stream flowing on undefiled and uncor- 
rnpted by the torrents of pollution they had been 

* HammoD^, indeed, in his learned Commentary on the New 
Testament, has given to ihis sect the consideration they merited. 
He refers many passages of the Epistles, not to the Gentiles, but 
to them; particularly that in the first chapter of Romans, which so 
exactly characterizes them, ** Who though they knew God," 
&c. 
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poured into it, by those who professed to drink of 
its waters : and now at the end of eighteen centu- 
ries we are witnesses of that flame illumining the 
remotest parts of the earth, and that stream 
flowing through the. most distant lands, and 
aflbrding the waters of life to the whole of the 
dvilized world. 

The Heathens availing themselves of the 
odium excited by the conduct of the Gnostics, 
speedily commenced a persecution against the 
whole Christian community. It was in vain 
that the early fathers exposed the opinions and 
practices of these sectarians, and endeavoured 
to disentangle themselves from all connexion 
with them, by contrasting their conduct and 
Opinions with the pure doctrines and blameless 
Kves of real Christians. It was in vain that Ter- 
tullian, Athenagoras, and IrensBUS, pointed oat 
the corruptions add vices of those pretended 
followers of the Gospel, and detailed the tenets 
and duties which they themselves and all who 
founded their faith on the pure word of Grod^ 
thought themselves bound to believe and to do, 
" If," said Athenagoras in his energetic address 
to Aurelius Antoninus, ** the crimes objected to 
us be really true and we are capable of commit- 
ting them, spare none of us of either sex, but 
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slay us and our wives aud children, till yotf 
eradicate a race of human beings who live after 
the manner of beasts. But if these charges 
against us are unfounded rumours and empty 
calumnies^ it is your duty to institute an inquiry 
and ascertain what our lives and opinions really 
are/'* These and similar appeals were disre- 
garded or disbelieved ; and the Heathens pre- 
tended that they were not merely justified but 
called upon to extirpate a race, that besides 
being disaffected to the government, were of a 
nature too gross and flagitious to be suffered to 
live. As Christianity therefore expanded itself 
it soon began to suffer those persecutions which 
had been predicted by its divine author. The 
first commenced under Nero, and was renewed 

* Athenagoras was an Athenian philosopher of the second 
centniy. He was one of those who had entertained hitter pre- 
judices against the Chrisdans, and had prepared a work to eipose 
their enormities ; but being convinced that they were calumniated, 
and the crimes of a seet imputed to the whole body, he became 
a couTert to their doctrine, and wrote his Apology in their de* 
fence. As it is not generally quoted, and is considered a good 
example of the Attic style of that period, I shall subjoin here the 
original of the above passage as a specimen. AXX' h fih i>^9ii 
ravrOf fil^nog yn6t ^hntt^i* c^9 ywiij|i xo) wa^^t w^ft^^t ^trng 
caraxrivcirt, U y^ r); iB6$g4m&y ?9 ^^^ 9i|^«^ — ^ ^ KoywuJcu 
redjra nit hi^Kou nipca — irfog ift&9 A^iire* t^vrAvn irtT^ffOff^otf 
$t9 Icr^fun&t rL — Athenag. Apol. pro Christian. Edit Reicheia- 
horgii. p. so. 
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with rariotts degrees of severity till at length ao 
effort was made to extirpate the religion of 
ChrifltySO extensive and persevering^ that nothing 
le^s than a divine interposition seemed to have 
preserved it from total extinction, 

DIOCLETIAN AND MAX^IMIAN. 

Diocletian was bom in Dalmatia, in the 
year of Christ 245, and on the death of Nume- 
rianusy was sahited emperor by the army at 
Chalcsedon^ near Constantinople, in 284. He 
was. himself a man of mild, philosophic cha^ 
racter, but was instigated by his colleague in 
the empire, Galerius Maximianus. This atror 
cious man was born in Dacia : his fatbei? was 
unknown, but he himself gave out, that his 
mother conceived on the banks of the Danube 
by Mars, in the shape of a serpent. Among 
other observances by which the Christians were 
now distinguished, was their abstaining from 
meats offered to idols. This so offended the 
mother of Galerius, that she made it a pretext 
for urging her son to prosecute them, who was 
before greatly inclined to it, atid availed him- 
self of the first favourable opportunity to effect 
his purpose. He had been successful in the Per- 
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siaa >war^ and was passing the winter with IKo* 
cletiaD, in his palace at Nicomediay where the 
sabject of their secret conversation was the fate 
of Christianity. Diocletian, from the intiate 
moderation and humanity of his disposition and 
his dtudions and contemplative habits, was both 
by nature and education averse from measures of 
cruelty ; he consented at first to' exclude Chris- 
tians from offices in the state, hoping that such 
a concesrion would exempt him from proceed- 
ings of more severity. But Galerius obtained 
permission to summon a council of the most dis- 
tinguished military and civil officers, and submit 
to them the question : meantime the Christians, 
apprised of what was in agitation, waited in 
silent and anxious expectation for the terrible 
result, which was to put to death every man 
living who professed the religion of the Gospel; 
and so at once extirpate Christianity. The 
council met ; they agreed in opinion with Gale- 
rius, and Diodetian at length consented to issue 
those exterminating decrees which have justly 
stigmatized for ever the character of that em- 
peror. It is to be regretted that those most so- 
lemn and important edicts have not been handed 
down to us in a whole and perfect form, as some 
of minor consequence have been. The parti- 

s3 
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Calais are only to be collected from scatteted 
passages in Eusebias and Lactantias.* Orders 
were at first given to bam the books of tlie 
Christians, destroy their churches^ punish those 
who observed the Lord's day, and put to deadi 
all who frequented secret assemblies. This 
latter distinctive character of the Gnostic sects 
was supposed to inclade the whole body of 
Christians equally charged with their hidden 
atrocities. The time fixed as for the executioa 
of the edicts was the Feast of Terminalia, in the 
year 803, which historians remark was to pat a 
final terminatum to Christianity; and at the 
dawn of morning a prsefect of the Prsetorian 
b^nd commenced the persecution by entering 
the principal church of Nicomedia; he first 
burned the sacred Scriptures, and then regu- 
larly sacked and destroyed the edifice; the 
next day the tremendous decree was every 
where published, and the bloody massacre com- 
menced. The manner in which this was carried 



* Lwttmtlui stys, ail the decrees of the difihretit empcnrs 
against the Chzistians .were collected by Domitiixs, a celebrated 
lawyer, in his book " de Offidis Procunsulis ;" but this has been 
lost, and they are not to be found in any other. Lactant. Institot. 
ditin : 13). t. c» l:i;p* 57Sk ^oaheim bai given many eztraeti 
from Ensebins and Laetantius, p. 922 — ^926. Diocletian isnied 
fouir decees, the last more cniel than the ilrst. 
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on, is endence that the perpetrators thought 
they were exterminating an impure and ferocious 
race, to spare whom would be mercy misplaced, 
and an injury to society. Eusebius describes 
what he Idmself was eye-witness to, and the 
details are too terrible to particularize. He was 
in the distant province of the Thebais, in Egypt, 
removed it might be supposed from the centre 
and fierceness of the persecuting spirit ; yet there 
he saw one hundred Christians destroyed in a day 
by different kinds of death. In some instances 
axes were blunted on their mangled limbs, and 
their executioners so tired with slaughter, that it 
was necessary to send for fresh men and new 
implements to complete the work of destruction* 
If this was the case in a distant province, what 
were they to expect immediately under the eye, 
and within the grasp of their inveterate penie* 
outors. The whole of the Roman empire was 
at this time filled with them ; and there was not 
a province, city, town, hamlet, garden, or cot* 
tage in which diligent pursuit was not made 
for them. The few that escaped by chance fled 
to the most solitary deserts from the haunts of 
their fellow men; and I have visited in the 
Gulf of Nicomedia and other remoter places in 
the East, caverns in the sides of nearly iuacces* 
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siUe^mouataioSy where they eiidea?eQred to find 
ijefuge and concealmeBt^ duriog this dismal 
period. Many of the saints and martyrs recog- 
nised by the Greek church perished on thb 
occasion^ and they still shew in the chorch of 
St. Eaphemia at Chalcaedon, the inrplemencs of 
torture by which she and numbers of her friends 
were put to deatlu In this way hbtorians assert 
that in one province alc»ie 150^000 Christians 
perished by various kinds of cruj^l deaths ;* and 
so complete was supposed to be the extirpation 
of the sectf that coins were struck and the foL* 
lowiag inscriptions set up^. rec<M'ding the foct 
that the Christian superstition was now utterly 
exterminated, and the worship of the gods re- 
stored by Diocletian, who assumed the name of 
Jupiter; and Maximian^who took that of Her- 
cules* 



• Gibbon calculafes that 2000 persons only were put to deatH 
in ten yean ! though Eusebhis, who liyed at the Ane, affiims 
that from 60 to 100 a day were executed in the province of The- 
bais alone : orXe/oy&v ^ ef cxovra — ku) nrdKty exaroy cv lif^pq^ fAif. 
Euseb. Ec. Hist 1. 8. c. iv. In a book of the Roman pontiffi, 
quoted by Baronius, the number of martyrs is stated at 17,000 in 
a month ; nor is it to be supposed that the persecution relaxed 
afterwards, when it was the avowed intention — Christianam Re- 
Kgionem a medio tollere penitus, radicitusq: conveUere Bar. 
Hist. Ecdes. torn. U» p« 766, 
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I>IOCI<BTUNV8 IWBTS BT 

MAXIMIAN : HERCVLlVS 

CJSS: ATO: 

AUTUnCATO PB& ORIBMTEM BT OGCIDBKTBII 

imp: ROM: 

BT 

nom: christianortm 
0eleto qyi 
rbmp: ever 

TEBANT 

DIOCI.BTIAN : CMS : 

AVO : OALBRIO IN ORI 

BNTB SVPBRS 

TITIONB CHRIST : 

▼BIQVB BBLBTA £T CVL 

TV DBOR : PROPAGATO 

*' Diocletian Jove and Maximian Hercules^ 
August Ceesars, having encreased the Roman 
empire in the east and west^ and extiq>ated the 
name of Christians who were overturning the 
Republic," 

** To Diocletian Ceesar and Augustus Gale* 
rius in the east, having every where extirpated 
the Christian superstition and restored the wor- 
ship of the gods."* 

• These inacriptiejM wcie firand on beautiful coUimni at 
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Hie Christian writen do not fail to record 
many marks of divine anger displayed on this 
occasion. The palfetce of the emperor was strack 
widi lightning and immediately consumed, which 
so affected him, that he tontinually saw flaishes 
of fire before his eyes, and he was seized with a 
dangerous fever, from which he with difficulty 
recovered. He soon after abandoned the em- 
pire to his colleague, and retired to a private 
station, in which he died of grief and absti- 
nence, having obstinately refused all aliment ; 
while his more atrocious colleague, Galerius, 
having exercised against all his subjects, that 
avarice and cruelty which he began by prac- 
tising on the Christians, was wasted away with 
a consuming, and loathsome disease, and died 

Clnnia, in Hispania Taraconensis. They are preserved in Baro- 
nius, Occo, and Gruteru8,p. 280. n. 3, 4. It is remarkable that 
Gibbon who quotes Gruterus for other inscriptions, takes no notice 
of these* Similar pillars were said to be erected by Nero, and one 
waa found in Spain, the inscription of which is preserved ; but 
ome doubt has been thrown upon the authenticity of thi s, and 
with reason ; for it is well known that his persecution extended 
only to the Christians at Rome, who were accused of having set 
the dty on fire, a crime which thti rest was never charged with 
participating in; but the decree of .Dioqletian extended to the 
whole empire, and it was known to have been executed in Spain 
with rigour by Datianus, the governor. Many of these piBars 
were probably erected on the occasion in oth^ places $ but when 
Christianity was restored, the Christian Iconoclasts destroyed 
them wHh other images, as odious and hoRxd.memoriala. 
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with great horror. Without having recourse to 
sopemattiral interposition, we may earily sup* 
pose diat such would be the natural efiiects of 
reflection and remorse on men whose conscience 
was burthened with the etnelties they had per- 
petrated. 

In the annexed coin, No. 19, the obverse re- 
presaats the head of the Emperor Diocletian, 
crowned with laurel, and his shoulders covered 
with a robe, with ^he legend, DIOCLETIANVS 
PEaPETvvs Felix AVGvstvs. — " Diocletian, 
perpetual, happy, august.'- On the reverse is 
Jupiter holding in his raised hand a thunder- 
bolt, and trampling a kneding figure, with ser- 
pent-like feet, having the legend lOVI FVLGE- 
RATORI— *' To Jupiter the thunderer." The 
prostrate figure designates Christianity, and the 
figure of Jupiter brandishing his thunderbolt, is 
taken probably from Ovid's description ;*^ he is 



* " Qno centimairain dcjecerat igne typhcea." ()▼. Met 
lU. 304. YaUlant add» the idlvwiiig nmaik: Diodttfannm 
exbibere voluiMe suum Jovein fidiniiift vibraotem in ChricdaiiM 
veluti olim finxere poetae in gigantes, quum Chnstiani bella 
moftfent in Jorem, inq j refiqoam de»run tnxtMun.— Num. Ixup i 
Rom. fol. torn. iii. p. 51. This highly inte^tting coin ii not 
among the Diocletians in my possession ; it is described by Ban* 
dnnus and others, and there is one in the collection of the king of t 
Fiance, from which I had the annexed copy taken. 
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dadung down the Christians with the same fite 
as he hurled down die Titans, who had equally 
bat vainly tried to dispossess him of heaven. 
The figore of this coin is very remarkable, and 
has a resemblance .m strong as to identify it* 
with the Abrasax on the Gnostic gems, with 
serpent-like feet, supposed to be the god of the 
Christians.* We see him here then disarmed 
of his weapons, the very being which the Chris- 
tians were supposed to adore, and this sing^ 
sect and its impure idol bringing destractkm on 
the whde of the Christian church. In the 
exergue, Pecvnia Rouje " the money of Rome/' 

A OHU similar to that of Diocletian was 
struck by his colleague, M aximian, to com- 
memorate an event in which he had acted so 
distinguished a part. 

In the annexed coin. No. 20, the obverse 
represents the naked bust of the emperor, crown- 
ed widi a wreath of laurel, having the legend 
MAXIMIANVS Perpetws AVGustus. On 
the reverse is the figure of Jupiter Tonans, in 
neariy the same attitude, and with the same le- 
gend as the former, but having his head covered. 

* See No. 5, 6, 7, 18. Besides these here exhibited Mant- 
faucon giyes thirty-eight fac-similes with this figure, which i 
to have been the uniyersal representation of their deity. 
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In the prostrale figare the serpentine part oF the 
legs is not distinct^ and it was on the wlude 
more of a hnman form. It may be that Dio« 
cletian wished to represent only the depraved 
and corrupt sectarians of which hb figure h 
the emblem ; and that his more atroeious coI« 
league, careless of distinction, exhibited the 
genius of Christianity under any f<Mrm as equally 
the object of his persecution.* 

CONSTANTINE THE GREAT. 

But while, to all human calculation, Chri&* 
tianity was now abolished in the woxld^ the 
hand of Providence was visibly stretched out 
for its preservation. Mankind immediately after 
saw with astonishment, that it became more 
vigorous and flourishing than ever; and the 
head of the mighty Roman empire adopted its 
tenets from a conviction of its truth, at the time 
that his predecessors were boasting of its total 
destruction on account of its falsehood. 

Constantine, son of Constantius Chlorus 
who governed Britain, and Helena, a woman 
of obscure birth, who had embraced Christianity, 
was bom in the year 274, and was early instructed 
by his mother in her own doctrines. f For some 

* See Tanini Supp : to Bandurins, tab. Hi. 
f Sume assert that the mother was instructed and converted 
.Wy the son. Eus : Vit : Const, cap. 47. 
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He immediately adopted the cross as his ensign, 
and formed on the spot the celebrated Labarumf 
or Christian standard, which was ever after sdb- 
stitnted for the Roman eagle. This, as Ease- 
bius describes it, was a spear crossed by an 
arrow, on which was suspended a ydom, having 
inscribed on it the monogram ^, formed by 
the Greek letters Chi and Rho, the initials of 
the name of Christ. Under this he marched 
forward, and rapidly triumphed over all his 
enemies; and, struck with the preternatural 
warning he had received, and its consequences, 
he now publicly embraced the doctrines of that 
religion under whose banner he had conquered. 
Shortly after he removed the seat of empire 
from Rome to Byzantium, which was thence- 
forward called after him Constantinople. Here 
he struck upon his future coins an impress and 
legend alluding to the extraordinary events of 
his conversion, and no more traces are to be 
found on them of Pagan emblems. 

The coin annexed, No. 21, re{»esents on the 
obverse the naked bust of the emperor, crowned 

adds, " who after this will doubt the truth of the narrative V* 
AvTov h( Tou yiKifrov Bao'tKiuq iiayycikaofTo^f tpmv tc 

r$ hiiyvifAari ;— Euj. vit. Conttaat. lib. i. 
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wkli a burd wreath, and surrounded with the 
Icgeiid FLavivs VALerivs CONSTAN- 
TINVS, Perpetws, Felix, AVGvstvb— 
** Flavias Valerius Constantine, perpetual^ 
happy> aKgust'' On the reverse is the whole 
length 6gure of the emperor in armour, covered 
with a helmet, standing on the prow of a galley :* 
in his right hand he holds a globe, surmounted 
by a rayed phoenix, the adopted emblem of his 
family, to intimate the renovation of his empire ; 
in his left is the Labarum, inscribed with the 
monogram J^ ; behind is the angel of victory, 
diiecting his course ; round is the appropriate 
legend, FELix TEMporvm REPARATIO— 
*' the happy reformation of the times.'' In the 
excigue are the letters, *' Pecvnia Trevbro- 
RVM," " the money of Triers." 

The last event of Constantine's life was a 
circumstance as remarkable as it was interesting 
in. the early hbtory of Christianity. He had 
deferred hb baptism till the warnings of sick- 
ness and debility reminded him of its necessity. 
He bad been in a declining state of health, and 

* a ship was the common emblem of the state among the 
Ramans, as in Horace's Ode, *' Navis ;" and Grey adopts the 
chussic mataphor in his bard. 

'* In gallant trim the gilded vessel goes." 
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proceeded to the warm baths of HdenopdiSi a 
town in the Galf of Nicomedia, which he had 
caUed after his mother in the hope that they 
would restore him. After some time passed there 
in vain trials of their efficacy, he caused hirasdf 
to be removed to the pleasant suburbs of Nico* 
media; and as the feast of the Pentecost was 
now at hand, he expressed a strong desire to 
have this important ceremony performed. He 
therefore called the Christian bishops round his 
couch, and made to them an affecting address. 
" The time now," said he, '^ demands that I 
should partake in this seal of salvatian. It 
had been mine intention to have proceeded to 
Bethabara, and receive this solemn rite in the 
waters of the Jordan, in public imitation of 
my Lord; but God best knows what is expe- 
dient, and let his will be done."* Every prepa* 
tion was therefore made for the ceremony, and 
it was performed by the Bishop of Nicomedia. 
It is to be regretted that Eusebius, who gives a 
simple but affecting account of the circum- 
stances attending this ceremony, and even the 

^ Sparo^ov a-ttnffim ct^p^tafAaro^ f/una^xiuv' <hi p€iSpm 
Icfl^aifw vpord fjuav tovt* €V€wufM¥ iroii}0xu. 9co< V&pct r% 
aviuptfWuhSf, €)rr(v$€> ^ rdurSv vifAOi af^toj.— Euaebiuf viU. 
ContU liU IT. 63. 
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discourws of Constantine, should not have re- 
corded also the manner in which it was per- 
formed. It appears from him and othar autho- 
rities, that it was the usual practice for those 
who could command the opportunity to proceed 
to Palestine, and be immersed in the waters of 
the Jcwdan, as he himself had intended ; it is pro^ 
bable therefore that it was done at Nicomedia 
as it would have been at Bathabara, by im- 
mersion. He appeared deeply impressed with 
the ceremony, and caused himself to be clad 
in a white robe, as emblematic of the purity 
it conferred, which he never laid aside to re- 
sume the purple, and in this robe he died ; a 
circumstance in the life of the emperor so. 
rery remarkable and detailed with particular 
notice of the ecclesiastical historian, it is not 
likely would be passed over unnoticed on the 
coins of the empire when so many events of less 
importance have been commemorated ; accord- 
ingly we find that a coin was struck, probably 
afiter his death, alluding to the circumstance. 
It appears also to hare been struck in Brittain, 
the government of his father, and as some say 
the birth-place of himself and of his mother, 
and where Christianity had already made a con- 
siderable progress, and a deep interest woutd be 
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naturally fdt in aa event so important in the 
life of the emperor. He died soon after die 
ceremony, in the year 337, at the hour of mid- 
day, at the feast of the Pentecost, after a reign 
of thirty years, having been, as Eusebias re* 
marks, the first Cturistian sovereign who had 
ever received the regeneration of baptism. 

The annexed coin. No. 22, represents on the 
obverse the emperor in his robes, crowned with 
a wreath of laurel, having the legend IM Pbra* 
tor CONSTANTINVS Pius Felix Avgustus. 
On the reverse is a full length figure of the Em- 
peror cloaked, holding in his outstretched right 
hand a globe on which the cross had not yet 
been placed, and in his left a rod or wand — 
the legend, CONSTANTINO Pio Avgusto 
BAPnsMATE NATo. << To Constantine the 
Pius, August, bom, or regenerate, in bap- 
tism . ** In the Exergue Pecuni a Londini Cusa ; 
'* money coined at London/'* 

^ I have giyen this highly interestiiig coin on the retp^ctabie 
authorities of Occo, BergeruSi Mediobarbus, and Du Cange, who 
all concur in the above reading and interpretation. It has been 
howerer disputed by Harduin, and after him by Jobert, and 
others, and some of the reasons they assign seem to me to be very 
frivolous ; 1st, because another coin is found having in the legend 
BRP NAT which is interpreted bono reipubUcae Nato, " born for 
the good of the republic," and therefore it is inferred that the A in 
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CONSTAMTIUS. 

Flavius Julius ConstaDtias was <he son of 
Fausta, the second wife of Constantine ; he was 
born in Pannonia in 317, and was the favourite 
son of his father. He is charged with conniving 
at the murder of aU his kindred, who were, with 
the exception of two, Gallus and Julian, put to 
death by the soldiery after his father's decease. 
As soon as he assumed the purple he was opposed 
by Magnentius, the tyrant of the west, aided by 

the former is not an A, but intedded for an R as in the latter! 
Sdly, Because the letters PAVG standing for Pater August!, the 
lather of Augustus, cannot stand for Constantine the great, be- 
canse none of his sons at the time of his baptism had receiTed the 
title of Augustus: but PAVG do not stand for Pater August!, 
but for Pius Augustus, epithets very comraon in other coins, and 
on this very appropriate, ddly, Because the letters in the exer- 
gue vefor neither to Nicomedia, where the Greek writeia, or Co Rome 
where the Latins say he was baptised ; but letters in the e](ergiie 
are acknowledged to be very obscure and imperfectly understood. 
If they do stand for the initials of towns where money was striick, 
I presume the meamng I have yentured to gtte, and Che reaaons, 
are at least as probable as any other. A great many of the coins 
of his fiither Constantius Chlorus have in the exergue PL, and 
not a few of Constantine htmseUT; but the letters are rarely met ynth. 
on those of any other Emperor who would not be supposed to hi|Te 
the same interest in the place. Jobert reads PL where ever it 
occurs, pecunia Lugduni, " the money of Lyons/' but his com- 
mentator, pecunia Londini, the ** money of London,' and adds 
very jnstly ; il n'est pss douteux que dans le Bas Empire on n'ait 
battu dans la Grande Bretaigne, des monnoyes au coin des Eiiipe- 
reurs. — Science des Med. torn. ii. p. 1P4* 
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Veteranio ; but he detached the latter, a very 
. aged man, b; his address, and haviDg deposed 
him he proceeded against Magnentius. Both 
armies met at Mursa in Pannonia, the present 
Essek; and while thej wereengaged, Constaa- 
tius passed the whole day in the church of the 
martyrs under the walls of the city. On this 
occasion the ecclesiastical writers relate a cir- 
cumstance which, according to them, had an 
important influence on the fatis of the battle. 
Cyril, the bbhop of Jerusalem, was celebrating 
divine service about the time of the Pentecost, 
when suddenly there appeared a splendid cross 
in the sky, extending from the Mount of Olives 
to Mount Calvary, about 15 stadia in length, 
aud this miracle was the occasion of converting 
many Jews and Gentiles. They further add that 
this splendid meteor was seen as far as Mursa in 
Pannonia on the day of the battle, and so terri- 
fied Magnentius that be and his army fled at the 
sight of it.* The Emperor was made acquainted 

* Zozomene, tib. iv. cap. 5. Gibbon says that Nicep]|Ofi|S 
also, who could not refuse a tale of a miracle even from an Arian 
-enemy, relates this story after Cyril; but I cannot find that 
Nioephofras relates any such thing. He tells, indeed, • an extia- 
ordinary eyent^ but of a different kind ; Magnentius had mounted 
a high throne, and called on his soldiers to salute him, but instead 
of doing so, they saluted and colted for Constaatfus«*-*Nlceph. 
lib. ii. c. 28. 
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with the circumsUinde both by report and by 
letter from CjrU, and he seems to have comme- 
momled it on his coins. His father had formed 
the Labarum from an impres^on of a ^ithilsr 
event on him, bat he had Omitted the inscrip- 
tion li^hich was taid to accompany it, i^hich his 
son fbr the first Ume imptes^d as a legend oh 
hlscoifis. 

lb the andex4^ coi6. No. flS, tte Eihj»&f» 
is repretedted iii his tohei #Mh the leg^d Do^ 
itiNtrt CONSTANTIVS PtR«*vtM tvLA 
AVGvstVs.* On th^ reverie is tieidry btown- 
ing iM empenUt, who holds the LftbaiiMn iHth 
the monogram of :|!: depict^ on it, and i^oliiid 
it is the legend HOC SIGNO VICTTOR 
ERIS ; '' in this sign yon will be tictoiions.'' 
In the exergae A, ibr PftnivH SISdEHMVlt, 
" the first tribute of Siscia," H tdWiik in Cublitid. 

Jalian, the only survivor of his fAn^y, ^ks 
now rising intb repatatidn With the atmy, wfaidi 
alarmed the timid and suspicions mind of Oota- 
stonthis. He therefore sent fbr a large body of 
forces, under the pretext of strengthening his 
own army in the war he was waging against 
the Persians, but in reatity to weaken that of 

• On the fteU fo D. wliich if said to stand for th« fourth 
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Julian ; the AoldicK, howevor, iosteml of obey- 
ing ibe otd^xs ef the emperor , proclaimed their 
falrouxite Juliaa, and coiafexred on him the title 
ef A«giislQft. Whsa Coostaatius heard of this 
he immediately fetitfoed from Mesopotamia, 
aad hastened to suppress the revolt ; but he was 
overlaken with sickness at Tarsus, where he 
died df a fever in the 45th year of his age, aad 
the 14th of his leifp^ 

the piety of Constantius and his sincere 
altaciiilieoit to the Christian faith, are not to be 
doabfted ; but he k charged with having adopted 
hckierodox opinions; and as they were then the 
subject of acrimonious discussion in the church, 
the ecclesiastieal historians of the adverse party 
have been severe in their censures. The coun- 
cil of Nicasa had been called by his father to 
stfttle soiae disputfis, and they had decided on 
the doctrine of iiie Timity, the identity and 
coeteraity of the son with the father."^ It is 
certtdn that "Constantius, recalled St* Athana- 
siua, the ^retft supporter of this opinion, whom 
his fafheif had banished, and on more than one 
tiiecttsiQii had4iff(Hrded him protection ; but the 
di^piltes of the Arians with this ligpd and un- 

* Tbe words of Zozomene att ^ifM^t^i KAi 0to«7$/o(-«rpiy 
Sioq Tfi varph^-ZozaiBU lib. i. c. 15. 
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comptomisiDg defender of the trinity, and the 
infirm purpose of Constantius in gifing way to 
them, have stigmatized his name also as being 
an opponent of the orthodox opinion ; a rumour, 
of which subsequent writers have not failed to 
avail themselves. Whatever might have been 
his private opinions, however, he certainly 
thought it right to announce publicly his ac- 
quiescence with the decrees of the council of 
Nica&aon the subject, for he has impressed upon 
his coins a large cross, with alpha «nd omega 
at each side, intimating in characters not to be 
mistaken his conviction of the eternity of Christ's 
character. 

In the annexed coin, No. 24, the obverse 
displays the bust of the emperor, crowned with 
a diadem of jewels, and his shoulders covered 
with the imperial robe with the legend Do- 
MiNvs CONSTANTIVS Perpetws Felix 
AVGvsTVB. On the reverse is a large mono- 
gram of jg^f having on one side A, and an- 
other ah ^y which Christ is designated in the 
Revelations as the beginning and end, the first 
and the last The legend is appropriate, 
SALVS AVGvsTi, ^ the salvation of Augus- 
tus." In the exergue TReveris Obsignata, 
" coined at Triers/' 
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MAGKENTIUS. 

M&gaas Magnentius was «aid by some aa- 
tliors to have been a BritoQ, and by others a 
German captive. He was enrolled in the Roman 
army, and served under. the emperor . Constans, 
who was so attached to him, that he saved his 
life in battle by covering him wi||t his military 
cloak. This signal service he repaid by de- 
priving Constans of his life and crown by a 
stratagem. . MarceUinus, the prefect of the 
royal treasury, invited to a feast he had given 
to cdebrate his birth-day, the senior ofi\pers of 
the army ; and during the ent^^teJiMDflem when 
the reason of the compaAjB^i'^a^oSffi^w by 
wine, he introduced Magne|laiW^9«ed iK .the 
imperial robes ; and persu^dMiis gu^, ^o 
were t^ken by surprise, and not in^a«A^'^^>Mt- 
^cise; their understanding, t^i^ar alj^gfance to 
ihe new sovereign.. The soMj^^vb;' corrupted by 
the treasures which MarceUious had at his com* 
mand, followed the examjde of the officers, and 
Magnentius was recognised empercir.by thf 
army at Augustodunum, now the; ttow^ of 
Autnn, in Bwgundy. When Constant. heard 
of this, he' hastened infco Spaao with, a few 
^llowersr but was seijsed. in passing the Pyre«- 
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Dsean moontains, and slain by a Frank soldier. 
Magnendus was then (downed emperor^ and 
succeeded to that part <£ the empure allotted 
to C!onstan5. He now sent an eaabassy to Coih 
stimtius^ the brother of Constans, to propose a 
division of the eai[»r6. This was agfoed to ; 
and to ratify the conpact an intermarriage took 
place. CJonifeiitiaB ga?e his sbter, and he took 
Ac dangfater of Magnentius. in a short time^ 
however, these arrangasents were disregaided^ 
and a war eosoed between them. He was 
finally defeated, asxd his ^my destroyed in the 
Ck>ttian Alps, in the ye^ar 858^ from whence ho 
fl#d fo Lyonsp where he died by his own hand^ 
10 the flOth year of hi^ age, after a reign of 
three years smd seven months* 

Magn^tios was a man imbaed wkh Hie* 
rature and of considerBble onrtorical powers, 
but of a timid dispOMtio»> andejEceedinglyerael 
when bii fears w«re al^med. |ie was, or pmr 
ftised to be, an ottbodox bdiever in the docr 
trifte of the trinity ; and like his rivad^ Ob»- 
tftantiiiB, a^topted the alpha and omega on his 
coin, h is a favourite theme widi Gibbon and 
llttwritevsof bis dass to eiaggcynite the schisms 
which divided the chiorch at this time, and to 
represent the Ai^an heresy as excieedingly pre- 
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valent among all ran)^ It sjiould appear from 
the coins of the r^vf^l ^iDpei9n tba( this w^a not 
the ca^ ^jsyniip^g 4iat th^y were indifii^rent 
to the 4op^e th^m9dv^^ it ^ a pr^mpptioa 
th^J; others yr^x^ pot i|o. Ind^ supli^ a c)^a- 
racier 9s M^gnentiu^ <»i;i]d pot }^ supposed to 
liavis ^ny serious re}igioqf ipapressipiis i yet bis 
siasfunpUm of the emblem of tbf Vfmtj on hw 
coin u fi, prppf tbftt it was tbe ui^v^rp^. belief ^ 
fpr ^ h^ r^ed entirely for bii^ sqppoft op pi^blic 
opinion, he \^piil4 npt b^ve pobUply ^d^pt^ 
a|i4 f^yow^ ^bat was Qppps^ to it. 

Tb§ pfqin ^ne^ed, ^o. I?§, reprefientf on the 
obver^ tbe emperor's bust, bare bead^, in bi» 
iipperial robe^i witb the legend DomNvf 
MAGNENTIV8 fnnrvvs Fwi^ AV^vs- 
TU& On the rf ve^s^ is ^e large mopog^s^m of 
Cbr^tp between a ^d ^j, ^ \^ the preceding 
cQi^, witl^ ^he legepd SAI^YS DDoMiNoavK 
N^ps^fROAV^ AVGysTpRum E;T CABSarum, 
dli^diqg to Pon>t^|i|:iu^ fipd bis b^rother I>ecen^ 
ti^, who wer^ joined with him in the empire. 
In the exergue, AuausTonuifi Moneta B, for 
aBcuNpo ^VNO REONi. ** The money of Autun 
in the 2d year." * 

• Ifedktaribatis vither d«ibtflil of die ngnifioiUioii of the 
ktten in tke eieif^e, nd iays> fi|rte AnUuipL I have ventaMd 
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DECENTIUS. 

Decendus was the brother of Magnentius, 
and was created Caesar by him in the year 351, 
when he undertook to manage for him the go* 
verament of Gaul. He was, however, expeUed 
from thence by Chrodomarius, King of the 
Germans, and took refiige in the city of Triers. 
Being driven from this also, and finding his 
brother's affairs growing desperate, he, like him, 
put an end to his own existence, having enjoyed 
the dignity of Caesar for two years. 

Among the few coins which he stiuck, which 
have come down to us, the most remarkable is 
the one which recognizes the doctrine of the 
Trinity. I give it here as another proof, if any 
was wanting, that it was then the received opi- 
nion of every part of the Roman empire. 

En the annexed coin. No. 26, the emperor 
is represented in the obverse as in the former, 
bare-headed, in his robes, with the legend 
DoMiNvs DECENTIVS FORTis CAESar. 
On the reverse are the same monogram and le- 
gend, accompanied by alpha and omega. In 
the exergue TReveris Sign at a, ^ coined at 
Triers." 

OB the above interpretation from its being the plaee where he 
firat aaauined the purple, and probably the place where he fint 
■truck a coin 
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JULIAN THE APOSTATE. 

The SODS of Coustaatine were succeeded by 
his nephew FlaTios Claudias Julianas, the son 
of Julias Constantius, half-brother to Constan- 
dne. He was born at G^nstantinople in 381, 
.but having lost his father early, he was delivered 
by his uncle to Eusebius, of Nicomedia, to be 
educated in doctrines of Christianity, and with 
(dm be passed his youth in a castle of Cappa- 
docia. Liberated from thence at an adult age, 
he afterwards associated with the philosophers 
of Asia, and soon abandoned the principles in 
which he had been educated.* When called 
to the empire by the death of Constantius, he 
.openly deserted the cause of Christianity, and 
perpetuated the memory of his apostacy by 
abolishing the Christian emblems on the coins 
of the empire, and replacing not only the 
heathen emblems of former emperors, but 
adding sundry others, borrowed from Egyp- 
tian superstitions. Some of these coins re- 
present him as an Egyptian deity, and his 
wife Helena as Isis, holding a sistrum^ with 

* He had even taken ordexs in the Chrittian church, and 
read the Scriptures publicly to the people : conceiving that piety 
was his greatest cfnament. — Greg. Naz. p. 58. 

f3 
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the legend Isis Faria ; others display bulls, 
and dogs, and reptiles, and similar abomina- 
tk>ii8 of Egyptian iivtmfa^, "chafing the 
fjlory of Che iticttrrttpdMe GM into » image 
iMude Uke to corroptHile man, and to birds, 
aod fowi^fyotei taieasts, and creeping things/'^ 
While 4acrifiriag to one of his idols, Maics, « 
veiMraUc Wshop of Const^mlMople, blind with 
ag«, mm led by tht band to the heathen akar, 
iiqd diere rebuked the enpemr openly for Ins 
abanAiMnent of <3liritt. «^ WlU your GaM^Mn 

. * £p. to the Romans, i. 23. The Romana in the time of 
'Augittttis do not seem to have as yet adopted any Egyptian gods. 
'l^ilStt Mpummm thetsL mmHi^ oppotltiQa to thote of E<ii!ie» aad 
calls t)iem monfft^n— " onwigenOmg : 4fiAm. jnonstn^," i&n* 
lib. lii. 698. " monstrous deities of all kinds." Several indi- 
tMoah luiA' at ditferent times attempted to introduce this vorsihip ; 
':liitt io ^ ^'Od year vf the dty, o Mvmt wm procnvlptoi liy tbe 
senate that the fanes of Isis and Osirist -which they had erected, 
should be torn down, and the worship abolished ; and afterwards 
-ft -decfte 'was Isflued bf Augustus, that the rifees peifiitmed in 
'Ihe poDMniiim should -he. inhibited«*^Dion^ B«L Rom. Mb. iik4S* 
Tiberius proceeded further; he ordered all the statues to be 
cast4nto the Tyber, and the priests to be crucified. — ^Tacit, An. 
-1^ ii%v8«Mten : 4Xf^ 36. In the 4ays of St. Paid and iu«8ul, 
hff<^e9nsf, their rffofshipfnut^ntEOduced; the gods to whom ado- 
ration was paid were cats, dogs, apes, oxen, beeties^ onions, 
'leek&, tttd btiiddr \egetihles, which occasioned ' the satirist to 
exclaim, 

' Oh salicJtas gentes, tjmbus usc'ttascuntur in hdttfe 

KtffiiiMa. S&t, XV. 1. 10. 

** Oh sacred ]^jAe, wfaoie godi gMm Itt «hehr gaWkfn." 
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Q^/' s^d JiUiw^ mopkingly, *' lestore ypu 
your sight 1'^ — '' He b»i taken it from me in 
mercy/' said Mares, *^ ikf^t I might not see 
your apofitacy," H^ was at length led into an 
expedition against the Persians, pind being be- 
t?i?yeii ky a guidt whpm he . trusted, on the 
bank^ of the river Euphrates, he was attacked 
aiiKl niQrt;iUy woDoded with an arrow. Being 
removed to his tent from the field of battle, 
covered with blood, and perceiving death ap- 
proaching, the horrors of his apostacy rushed 
upon his mind ; and throwing about his blood 
in d)e agony of death, he exclaimed, as some 
authors assert,* " VicistiGalilsBe !"— '* thou hast 
conquered, O Galilaean!" and^^i^oon after e?^- 
pired, in the year 363, aged 32, having reigned 
only one year and eight months. 

In the first ai^inexed coin. No. 27, the ob- 
veRie teptesents the bust of the emperor in his 
robes, his head bound by a diadem of pearis, 
an4 h£^v]|;tg 4 king beard,t with thi^ Ugimi 

* This 18 tjie account of Cjirutiaif writers ; that of the P^g^ 
if yery icQfferent 

f The coins of the lower empire are valuable for (kreserving 
likenesses. In his extraordinary work, the Misopogon, he him- 
leSf 4^^qcibc» this beard : avro^ vpiaiOeTH^ tov jSa^vv tovtovi 
vorywa — hokdeoyruy av€)(fii4Mi tm (jiBeTpuv a)ari:€p €v Xoxi'^^ '^^v 
ByipiSv, ** I have ad^ed this long beard, and I permit ^imals 
(<b6€ipvy pediculorun) to run about in it like beasts in a thicket" 
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— DoMiNvs FLavits CLavdivb JVLIANVS, 
Perpettvs, Pius, AVGvstvs. On the re- 
verse is the Egyptian deity Jpis, who was 
i|prshipped ander the form of a ball,* sur* 
mounted with stars representing his divinity, 
with the legend SEC VRITAS REIPVBLICAE 
— ** the Security of the Republic." In the 
exergue, CONStantinopolbjIs Pecunia, " the 
money of Constantinople." 

In the second. No. 28, the obverse repre- 

The Abbe de U Bleterie, who translated the work, atiyt that 
his friends entreated— que je supprunasse fotalement Fid6e qiae 
presente ict Jnlien; but he very properly adds, — la delicatesse 
Francaise ira-t-ellejusqu: au falsifier les auteurs? — Hist. Jot* 
torn. ii. p. 96. In some coins of Julian in my possession he is 
without a beard, which he did not cherish till he became ambi- 
tious of the Mputation of a pbilosophei*. 

* The Israelites first adopted this idol in their escape from 
Egypt, carrying with them many of the abominations of the 
people with whom they had lived so long. F.xod. ch. xzxii. ▼. 4. 
They were frequently rebuked for it afterwards by the pro- 
phets, " changing their glory into the similitude of a cal^ that 
eateth hay," Psalm cvi. 20. The inhabitants of Antiocb, at a 
subsequent period, reproached Julian for the same offence. They 
had received (as Theodoret says, lib. iii. c. 22.) their Christianity 
from the greatest apostles, Peter and Paul, and were proud of 
the distinction that in their city the followers of Jesus were first 
called Christians. They were indignant that Julian not only 
adopted the worship of this Egyptian animal, but that he com- 
memorated his folly, putting it on his cohi— ^j» tn/Ja-fAart 
avrev ix^tv ravpoy, $1 rlf xoVfMy i»ar€Tpdfl)6af'~*' He placed 
the bull upon his coin, and he overturned the uuverse." 
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sents the Egyptian deity Serapis^ crowned with 
a modius or com measure, and rays issuing 
fiom his head ; viith the legend DEO SARA* 
PIDI— " to the God Sarapis," On the re- 
verse is JnubiSy whom the Egyptians wor^- 
shipped under the form of a man with a dog's 
head, holding in his right hand a sistrum, and 
in his left a cadaceus, the legend VOTA PVB- 
LICA— " the prayers of the public."* 

lOVIAN. 

The family of Constantine terminated with 
Julian; and as the first had endeavoured to 
establish Christianity, so the last had endea* 
Youred to extinguish it. His successor/ how* 
ever, immediately repaired the injuries he had 
inflicted. Jovianus was born in Pannonia, in 
331. He was with Julianas army at the time 

* The Egyptian deity Anubis is supposed to have been the 
tame as the Mercury, and hence he is represented with the cadu* 
ceus, as before noted. Ludan, in derision* calls him xuMxc^otXe^ 
" dog's head/' and Virgil, Latrator Anubis, '< Annbis barking 
like a dog." Gibbon praises the "phflosophic character*' of 
Julian : to have rejected Christianity might have entitled him to 
the name of philosopher in the modem acceptation of the word ; 
but surely that man could i^ot deserve it, who adopted in exchange 
the most base and revolting superstitions that ever degraded the 
human mind. In the words of • the historian — ^'O yhkf. ^ 
pactkevi 'goKx^ivi^iuiv vwtyfi^ BiSuv vflos rSt^ fi^ftctq t^v 
€%okBif», Soc. Eccles. Hist lib. iii. c. 27. — ** For the king being 
exceedin^y afraid of daemons, was constantly sacrificing on the 
altars of their idok." 
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of his dcfoat, an^ after his delathy with ^reat 
prodeiicc and maDagemem «Htiicated it fiom 
its perilous siiuationy fiir whkh ocousioa lie 
was declared emperor. As he had been 
educated in tba priaciples of Christianity, he 
firmly adhered to its doctrines, and on }m 
march to return to Constantinople, displayed 
die Labaramy->»twhich Julian had laid aside 
and prohibitedr^made a public profession of his 
faith, and enforced it to his subjects ; allowing, 
however, a certain toleration to those who fol- 
hTwed heathen rites, excepting only such as 
practised magic. He then applied himself to 
repair the iojuries Julian had inflicted on celi* 
gioD, hy sehiulding Christiptn chmnches, and re* 
ntovifig from them the henthen idols of his 
predecessor. On the island of Corfu is still 
standing one of the temples he erected, with 
a y^ry pi^r&ct inscription oa a tab}et in the 
4nece over the gat«, which I copied, intimating 
what he had done ;— 

^(H([ri}NeXUUNBACl>i.I4N^p0NMeNI£(A)NCYNePIO0^ 
^aiM|AKAnC91MeA0MTOlSl Al^PONCKTlCA NHON 
llfirHN^VNT^E^NHKAl BWMOYCeiAMAniaAC 
^(^pCAn OYTlAANHCIOJBIANCtC CANONANAICn 

^' 1, Jovian, bavijQg pow«rful faith as the 
aux%ary of fl$y attempts, ha¥e bmlt tbis sacred 
temple to ihee^ blessed Ruler on hi^h ! — over- 
turning the heathen altars £(nd ;ibriQii9 pf the 
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firedBs^ I fretCDt this i<dFeri0« 40 that, O Kwg! 
mlih an mmroiihj hwoA. '^^ 
« Xke fint coias he sirgckaflsided to d» Bame 
erenty tike pc^^ettablidinwiit cf Chriatianil;^. 

In tfafi annexjed c/Bm, No* 99, the obneiiBe 
ifipresents die bast 4>f tjbe evperor in hi3 ixdits, 
fab chest ffemarkaUy tbicJ^ ^nd idinqr, and his 
liead bound with a (Uamond of peark; Ae 
legend, JDVUN¥S Pei^pbtvtb Felix AV- 
Gvssrirs. Ilie ravicne represenH the enpcror 
in armouf on horsfihadE; before ham is a aol- 
dier beaaing ^he iabanun, sumooated by a 
xxcMf whieh 4;he eiapeiDr is anxiondy point- 
ing to, and folbwiing as his guide ; behind hsm 
is an angdly with jm olive famodb in one faand^ 
and in die other a crown, winch she is streteh^ 
ing^ place on ihe bare head of the emperor. 
The legend, ADVENTYS AVGVSTI, ^' ^ 
coining of Aognstin/' in the exergue, AOMA, 
when it was coised. 

Nor mtiB JoTian less distinginshed ibr hiB 



* I kave freflzed to tbia ^9my a Jtivir^t the tMn^li as it 
Maods •t pMiseAt J Qmy»t fiQd a notm ^t^er of tbe te«^e fa 
the inscription in any sjithor 1 iiave consulted ; and I imagine 
they are now for the ifirst time pubfished. They are carious, as 
ibeiag on* of the Mtlieit> wdMces pertaapn lOtctftd enprttaly &r 
£im»tiMk yK9i^, 'i4Pd the ^ftly iii8cr\p4Qa ^tant wbic^ com* 
mero/orate the circumstance. 
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%eal in re-estaUisluDg Chmdabhy disin for the 
opinion which he espoused concerning it. When 
he arrived at Antiocb, he shewed his attach** 
ment to the orthodox faith, by restoring all the 
chinches to the adherents of the council of 
Nicsea, invited Athanasius to visit him there, 
and obtained horn him a rule of faith to regu- 
late his betief. During his short reign he had 
bat little opportunity of striking that immense 
number and variety of coins which both his 
predecessors and successors have left behind 
them. The few, however, that have ceme down 
to us, are generally impressed with Christian 
emblems, and one contains the expression of his 
belief in the doctrine of the Trinity; having 
the large monogram of Christ occupying the 
whole field of the reverse, with alpha and otnega 
at each side. Jovian seems to have been the last 
who adopted this device and inscription. The 
point of doctrine was now nearly settled in the 
Christian church, the disputes to which it had 
given jise, had ceased to agitate the public 
mind, and future emperors did not think it 
necessary to impress on their coins their con- 
viction of an article of faith which was no longer 
called in question. Jovian died at a smsdl 
town near Nicaea, in the year ^4, having 
reigned but eight months. He was found dead 
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in his bed> supposed to have been suffocated by 
the vapour of charcoal. 

In the annexed coin, No. 90, the obverse 
contains the head of the emperor, and legend 
as in the former — the reverse and legend as in 
that of Constantius.* 

GRATIANUS. 

Flavins Gratianus was the son of Valen* 
tianus, and his first wife, Severa, bom in 359. 
Hb early disposition was very good, and it was 
predicted of him that he would equal the best 
princes. Indeed it is creditable to his character, 
thst his immoderate Iqvc of hunting was ob- 
jected to him as a fault by a Pagan writer, as it 
is a presumption, he had no other which could 
be made a subject of reproach. On the death 
of his father, his brother, Valentinianus, by a 
second marriage, was elected Augustus by the 

* The coins of Jovian are curious, at preserving, like many 
of the lower empire, personal marks by which the man was dis- 
tmgnished. He is described by Ammianos MaroeUinus, as a 
tall dumsy man, who walked with a heavy gait; incedebat 
autem, motu corporis gravi, vasta proeeritate et ardua, lib. xzv. 
cap. 10. Cedrenns adds, that he was of such a sise that none of 
the royal garments would fit him ; njy Tc t^v ^luay tvfMpaiK 
«( jucSe cy T»v PouriXmSy i/mi>tmp ^^f/ulliiiy avr^y lib. vi. 
The Abbe Bleterie afihms, that he was round-shouldered, and 
so depicted on his coins ; il avoit les epaules voutees, comme on le 
voit aussi sur ses medailles. — Hist de Joy . p. 10. 
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aimy, a choke to wkkh he acceded without 
opposition, though he was the elder; but b^r 
cause the oew Augusti^s was yet an io&ut, he 
managed for him the afiaiis of the west, with 
great {Nrudence and valooTy thou^ himsdf a 
very young man. Here he had several en- 
counters with the barbarians of Germany, par- 
ticularly with a nation called the Senstioni, who 
cvQSsed the Rhine into the provsoceof Gaul, 
inhabited and cultivated by the Romans : these 
warms of bs^barians, ciowdn^ inl^ the Roman 
teratories, and carrying with them detAnuition 
^aA desolation, be totally defeated, I&e another 
Marins, and kiUed in one day SO^QOO* To 
the survivors he allotted lands, and taught the 
fierce robbevs to prefer ovltiv^tiog the arts of 
pea^ and agriculture, to the sta^e of predatory 
war in wbii^b they h%d hitherto lived* M bis 
fiv^iwcei however, was confii^ed to the west, 
the eastern parts of the empire, under the 
infant ipinority of the epiperorji waj^ gf^?^tly ^ 
turbedf particularly Thiaoe, the region of the 
capital. Conscious, therefore, of his youth and 
inexperience ^t the age of twep^y tp mapas[e 
such weighty and embarrassing affairs, he sent 
for the celebrated Theodosius, who had already 
s^cquired si)ch ripputation ip Spain, ^4 confided 
to his care the management of the eastern part 
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of the empire, about the jtear 379. From thia 
time he devoted himaelf to the aTt& of peace, ii| 
framing excdlant laws, and in extending thQ 
belief and {practice of the dodrinet and dati^ 
of Qirist]anit]r. His conviction of the benefits 
derived to mankind from its promulgation and 
adoption, bj the »vereigns of the world, he 
impreaKd on his coins, calling the time in which 
he lived, a nea agi, of which Christianity was 
the gloiy, and this was the first public recog* 
nition of it, as an epocha. While engaged in 
promoting these excellent objects, Maximus, 
who governed Britain, revolted; and having 
passed over into GanI, seduced from their alle- 
giance many of the native states, and advanced 
to Lutetia or Paris. Gratianns, now devoted 
to the arts of peace, was nnprepared to meet 
this sudden attack, and was compelled to seek 
his safety by a precipitate retreat to Lugdunum 
or Lyons. Here, abandoned by many of his 
adherents, he was overtaken by his enemies, 
and assassinate by the perfidity of Aadragethes 
in the year 884, in the 85th year of his age, 
having reigned froin the death of his father, 
seven years and seven months. 

The »mexed coin, No. 91, represents the 
Emperor in his robes having on his head a di- 
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adem of pearls, with the legend DoMin vs 6RA- 
TIAN V VS AGvsTO Gbnitts AVGvstvs," Iiord 
Gratian Augustus the Sou of Augustus.'^ On 
theobversc GLORIA NOVI SAECVLI, "The 
glory of a new age.'** On the fieldOFpiciNA III. 
** Coined at the third mint." In the exeigue 
CON8TAMTiNOOPLBa;s oBs^NATA, Or, accord- 
ing to others, Civitatvm Oribntis Nbgocia- 
TORvM B, for Secyndvm h^ribvtyh, "The 
second tribute of the merchants of the east. 

THEODOSIUS THi GREAT. 

. i • 

From the reign of Jovian, Christianity was 
established as the accredited reli^on of the vast 
Roman empire, without any attempt made by 
a succeeding emperor to extinguish it, notwith- 
standing efforts on the part of the people to re- 
vive heathenism. Theodosius was born in Spain, 
in the year 346. He was appointed by Gratian 

* Thif coin hag been like othen, mbject to a variety of con- 
jeetnns as to the reading and meaning of the legends, both of 
the obverse and reverse. I have adopted that which seems to 
me most simple and suitable, agreeing with the conclusion of 
Jobcfft, Chat though,~on ne peut au tempa de Gratieny tnmver 
aucune laison de dire qu'on commence un nouveau Siecle, par 
rapport a aucune autre Epoque ; on ne scauroit rien trouver plus 
raiionabile, que de dire que c* est le commencement du Second 
Siecle, auquel on a eu le bonheur d'av^ir des Princes Chretiens; 
a qui r on peut frapper des medailles avec le nom de Jesus Christ- 
— La Science dits. Med. tomE p. 324. 
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to avaage >the death of Valens; who had been 
slain by the Goths, and. conducted himself with 
such prudence, that, he was called to the impe- 
rial throne. Here he was a strenuous supporter 
of Christianity. He issued many decrees 
against the Arian heiesy, stiJl professed, and 
.established the orthodox faith in the Tripity, 
as i decreed at the Council of Nicaea. Some 
attenrpts were madhr in his reign to revive 
the heathen superstitions at Rome and in 
the provinces, but he effectually, preveiited 
them. The senate at Rome, who still had a 
tendency to their ancient rites, requested that 
they might be permitted to re-erect the altar to 
VrcTOKY, which had been removed; this he 
stricdy prohibited, aud about the same time he 
totally abolished in Egypt the worship of Se- 
rapis and other gods, issuing the memorable 
decree, that no one should presume iu the Ro- 
man dominiMs '' to worship an idol by sacri- 
fice." It was on this occasion that be sur- 
moanted; the globe with a cross, as is seen on 
his coins. The globe had been a favourite 
emblem of the Roman emperors, some of whom 
. suk'mounted it with the Roman eagle ; some 
with the figure of Victory ; and the family of 
Constantine with a phceuix: but :Xheodosius 
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^aced on it tke ccoBs, intinatiBg the tnumpli 
dt duistMUiity orar tlie whole eartbu The 
originator of this defice bo bees a matter of 
dispute with Aatiqaarians. Du Caoje afflim- 
ing; tiiat Valentiiiiaa wqb the fint who used 
it, and Bandaiins, that a gloke saroKiaated 
)>y a erou is to be foiuid ob a coin of Jo«b. 
Tke coins alloded to, however, are said to be 
very rare, and are not aKHiiontd by Medio- 
baiboB, Sue. If tke device had beoi tsed before 
it seems to have been forgotten or neglected 
till Theodosios gave it oarrency and celehnty : 
on two gold coins of diff^ent sizes in my cdi- 
lection it is to be found, and I have not seen it 
on any earlier. Before the tiaste of Ilteodosias 
a Victory surmounting a cross w«» tmivemai ; 
after this time it disappeared, and the gmbs 
WIS always seen in its place. He seems there- 
fore to have first estaUi^ed the use of that 
emblem, which other Christian monarchs, as 
well as our own, bear at this day at dieir c<»o- 
iiation. From this period heathen mythology 
sunk into general contempt, and forsaking the 
cities, where the inquisitrre minds of cnhtvated 
men had detected and exposed its absunMties, 
it retired among the remote ' Pagi,* or villages, 
where it continued to linger A little lotiger, and 
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ibil»6f(^«6ns wef6 detidmihated 'Pagfttii/^^ or 
' Pagafiid/ and th^ ^upetstition itself ' f^^ganiMii/ 
M app^IIftti<m which it retail to this day. 
Theodosios ditided his empi^ between hfi doas 
Arcadius and Honorius^ giving to the former 
the East, of which Constantinople was the 
eapifttl ; tod to the lalt^ir the West> of which 
ROffi^ Was tte cftpitd. The Christian wortd 
w^ thi:^ divided into two empires and two 
ohtfftihies^ the fim di^tincfidn has be^n long 
AlS^ 4Miwm€A, bttt the iecdnd yet subsistB.f 
He di^ ib d06, after a rdgn of sixteen yeatj^, 
having jtlsdy ax^mred the appelbtion of the 

Thft afincfied coin. No. 92, represents the 
empetio^ iti ftrmonr^ with a spear and diidd: 
tlite fegefid, DoteiNvd THEODOSIVS, Pbr- 
i^fitYrs, PelJx, AVGystvs. The t^etne ?©- 
^reM»(i<» him in armour, holding in hi$ right 
hand the Labatum, a^ in his left the gM^, 
stitnidanted by ^ ctass ; beside him is a tt$x,% 

* Quod Religio Christiana in urbes recepta, Pagani gentiles 
Mtub cUu retihuemint 

t Ttae««|»atatUn «f the ehnrdietf did net enttrtly take plaoe 
till 366, when Basifius, by the influence of Photius, completely 
effected it 

X The Mto ihA jfismeA 6n ^ fcoifti of iMiiks dteasr in ftllusi<m 
to his siqppiMeddesc^from Vobob, tod it serins to have b««n 
hence adopted by succeeding emperors. 
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with the legend, GLORia OR VIS for ORBIS 
TERRARym— " the Glory of the earth." In 
the exei^e the letters ThESsalononic^ OB- 
8IONATA9 *^ coined at Tbessalooica." 

JUSTtNIAN. 

For two centuries nothing very memorable 
occurred in the eastern. empire, nor did any of 
the emperors distinguish themselves till the 
reign of Justinian. Justinian was bom in 
Thrace, and was raised to the imperial purple 
in 527, being 45 years old, though some of his 
coins represent him as a 'younger man. He 
was of a very religious turn; nevertheless. he 
married Theodora, an actress of a very pro- 
fligate life, who gained great influence over 
him in persecuting heretics. The laws of the 
empire were at this time in great confusion, and 
he engaged Treboniufi, an eminent lawyer, lx> 
prepare a compilation of them ; then a digest 
or pandect; and finally, institutes, or an ele- 
mentary treatise. The Code, Pandects, and 
Institutes of Justinian, form the great body of 
civil jurisprudence recognized at this day. He 
was also the first who introduced the silk from 
Persia, and so it. has passed into Europe. His 
piety was displayed on several occasions : he 
re-edified many churches, and among the rest 
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that of Sancta Sophia^ as it now exists at Con* 
stantinojde. He erected a statue in the- Aik 
gusieion, to which- he gave the globe and cross 
which others, had confined to their xx>ins :* he 
seemed ambitious of distinction in.minor points ; 
he modified the form of the cross into that which 
still oontinaesi in the eastern chuich, to be'pecu- 
liailjr called the Greek cross^f and • he bent 
down the tiara^ so as to giveit ike shape of the 
modem crown sormounted .by a cross^ as used 
at present by Christian. monarchs.! These dr* 
comstances are commemorated on his coins. 
. The annexed coin. No. 33, tepresents on 
the obyeEse the emperor loVed, his head' covered 
with a cross-^bearing.crown of his new constrac- 
tioD, and holding in his right hand the cross* 
beating globe* The legend> in very rude cha- 
racters, DOMINVS JVSTINIANVS, Per- 

* This statue in the Augnsteion is thus described by two 
writers tHoLni 1*40. apire/»» XE^jpft. ^wpci a^pat tftrnpeeytn^ 
Tov <rravpw en awn, " And in his left hand he holds a globe 
with a cross fixed on it." Suidas Lexicon, art lovr^yutvoq, 
lSi)Qul4 6Ct€ iupof sfSrv l€vpafr§^ mrt€ o^Xe vmv &rXawsRcis iSXXa 
aravpoi avt^ evi tov voXou ^vixcirai. ** He holds in his hand 
neither svrord nor spear, nor any other weapon but a cross stand- 
ing on a globe. — ^Procop : de JEdific : Justin, lib. L c 2. 

f In att.t(ienw>dem Greek styndwdal hvre seeny <1he figura 
of this cross was exactly preserved by the insurgents. It repre* 
sents the three crosses at the crucifixion ; that of Christ is in the 
middlei those of tht vialefiictovs at each ridt. - 

G 
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PETYYs^ Pivs, AvGVstvs; On the reverse is the 
Greek cross, standing on a pedestal of steps. 
The legend, rude and imperfect, VICTORiA 
AVGVSTi; in the exergue, CONst anting- 
POLBAH OBsiGNATA^ " coiued at Constant!* 
QOple." 

One of the great and laudable labours of 
Justinian, was the reparation of such cities as 
bad been destroyed either by the violence of 
the enemy or the convulsions of nature. The 
towns of Syria had suffered greatly in both 
ways, particularly Antioch. This city had 
been rendered famous in the early annals of 
Christianity, as the place where its doctrines 
met with the earliest reception, and its pro* 
fessors were first called Christians, and where 
St. Peter established the first Christian see. 
It was for theise reasons held in high respect by 
the early Christians, aud we have seen with 
what determination the inhabitants had dis- 
sented from, and exposed the apostacy of Julian. 
This city the pious Justinian took under his 
especial catre. He turned the river Oront^, so 
as to bring it to the walls of the town: he 
paved the streets with immense blocks, so large, 
that Procopius says, each of them was a burthen 
for a four horse cart : he repaired the parts 
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that had been burnt : he re-edified the whole 
town after it had been shattered with an earth- 
quake : and he adorned it with two splendid 
temples, one to the Deipara, or the Virgin 
mother of God, and the other to the arch angel 
Michael.* Having done all this he changed 
the name from Antioeh, by which it was known 
and recognized on the coins of all his pre- 
decessors, to 0€«woXi^ " the city of God ;t" and 
to commemorate the fact, his coins of that city 
are marked CHEHP> ^^^ ^ ^^^ practice was 
continued generally by his successor. He died 
in the year 565, in the 83d year of his age, 
worn out with cares and anxieties. 

The annexed coin, No. 34, represents on the 
obverse, the emperor with a crested crown, hold- 
ing in one hand a globe-bearing cross, and on 
the arm of the other a shield ; the legend as 
before. On the reverse are the letters ANNO 
XXXI, the year of his reign, and the Greek 
capital I| supposed by Jobert to stand for 10, 



• Procopiiu de Mdi(: Justiniani, lib. ii. c. 10. Evagr. H. £ 
lib. It. c. 6. 

t Oc0woX<f Tiff l» iroXify ^T^ IS *Ayriox^f /hct^ r&f 
v€tai»JO» OifoiMMii avo IwitPta»w» " Theopolis, a dty of the 
east, which whs so called by Justian, instead of Antioch, after the 
earthquake."-*Steph : Bysant : de urbibus. v : BcoMnXi^. 
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the number of small coins for which it was ex- 
changed. In the exergue is THET for 0€tMn>u^, 
the name he hod conferred on Antioch. 

FOCAS. 

Plavius Focas was only a centurion. In 
the year 604^ the Emperor Mauricins directed 
the army in the Autumn to pass the lH|:er, and 
take up their winter quarters on the other side ; 
they mutined at this order, and plag^d at, their 
head Focas. Under him they marched ou 
Constantinople, entered and took the city^^md. 
then elected their leader Emp^xu: for his ser- 
vices. Mauricius, despairing of safety, Aed 
across the Bosphorvis to Chalcasdon, where he l^^as 
seized with his children, and hi^ whole family 
was put tp death, by order of t)ie ^ew emporor,. 
with the exception of one perspa* Chosroes,, 
the Persian king, wishing to av^ge .the death- 
of his friend Mauricius, tot;^ly defeated the- 
Roman armies, $nd carried, devastation . ix^to 
the eastern provinces. When their general, 
Narcetes, returned to Constantinople, he ordered 
him to be burned alive in the market-place. 
The army became now discontented at the pro- 
gzess of the Persian war, and the Praetorian 
guard burst into open mutiny, setting fire to. 
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the emperor's palace, opening the prisons, and 
liberating the malefactors. But they were sub- 
dued; many were beheaded, many were cast 
into the sea, and the rest were disbanded. A 
fresh insurrection, however, broke out at Alex- 
andria, where Heraclius commanded; and he 
having advanced from Africa, entered Con* 
stantinople, seized the person of the tyrant whom 
he immediately slew ; and having cut off his 
head, ordered it to be carried into the city, and 
his body to be burned in the cattle-market. He 
reigned seven years and seven mouths, leaving 
behind him a very atrocious character. His 
coins generally represent him as he was, a man 
of a truculent aspect, indicative of the unrelent- 
ing ferocity of his mind. Yet at the same time 
he was careful of minute observances, and they 
all exhibit some emblem of Christianity, in 
which, like Justinian, he seemed fond of dis- 
playing his piety. It had been the custom of 
th^ emperors preceding him, to bear in their 
hand a wand, flattened at the top, for a sceptre ; 
and this custom was very ancient among the 
Greeks. The sceptre was called ^apSviS, becaase 
it was made of the stem of a plant of that name, 
called by the Romans, Ferula; and hence the 
eniperors themselves were called Narthecophoroi. 
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There is an island named Oxia, in the sea of 
Marmora, at a short distance from Constan- 
tinople, where the Greek emperors had a palace 
and made it their summer residence. It is re- 
markable that this island abounds this day with 
this plant, which sup{died the sovereigns with 
sceptres, nor is it to be found any where else that 
I know of, in the country about Contantinople. 
From the time of Theodosius, this sceptre was 
usually superseded on the coins by a ball sur- 
mounted by a long cross ; but Focas was the 
first who substituted a cross, without a globe, 
for his sceptre ; and this atrocious man seemed 
to have taken particular care to have emblems 
of Christianity displayed in every form about 
his person. 

The annexed coin. No. 35, represents on 
the obverse the emperor with a full front in his 
robes; his head covered with a cross-bearing 
crown, and in his right hand. his newly devised 
cross-bearing sceptre. The legend DomiNvs 
FOCAS PERpETvvs AVGvstvs. On the re- 
verse is an angel, holding in one hand a cross, 
surmounted with a P, the monogram of the 
emperor's name, which in Greek was always, 
and in Latin sometimes spelled with a PH ; in 
the other a cross-bearing globe. The legend. 
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with a mixture of Grothic letters, VICTORIA 
AVGUSti. In the exergue CONstantino- 

POLE^it;s OBSIONATA. 

JUSTINIAN RHINOMETUS. 

The introduction of images and pictures 
into the Grecian churches had now become 
very prevalent, and the emperors commemo- 
rated the practice by impressing similar ones 
an their coins. Justinianus, son of Constantinus 
Pogonatus, was called to the imperial throne in 
685. He was a man of cruel and implacable 
character, and was attacked and taken prisoner 
by Leontius, who mutilated him by cutting off 
his nose, and from thence he was called Rhino* 
metus. He was afterwards overtaken by a storm 
at sea, and his confessor directed him to pray 
for and promise forgiveness to his enemies. His 
prayer was, "May I now perish if I spare one 
of diem!" which determination he religiously 
kept when restored to the crown. He affected, 
notwithstanding, much piety, and was the first 
to introduce upon his coins the image of om* 
Saviour, copied, it should appear, from a brazen 
statue of him over , one of the churches, which 
was afterwards the cause of much tumult. 
Justinian died in the year 711, leaving behind 
him a very atrocious character. 
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In the annexed coin, No. 36, the obverse 
represents the bust of Christ, holding in his left 
hand the Gospel, or perhaps the Prophets, which 
he seems to be explaining by the pointed finger 
of his ri^t hand ; his head is crowned with rays. 
The legend, with a mixture of Greek and Go- 
thic letter, JESUS CHRISTVS, REX REG- 
NANTIVM— " Jesus Christ, the King of 
kings." On the reverse the emperor is repre- 
sented in barred vestments, his head surmounted 
with a common cross, and holding in his right 
hand the cross of Justinian. The legend, Do- 
MiNvs JVSTINIANVS SERVVS CHRISTI 
— " Lord Justinian, servant of Christ." In the 
exergue CONOB, as in the former. 

LEO AND CONSTANTINE. 

The excess of images and pictures, now in- 
troduced into the Christian church, excited in 
no small degree the concern of those who 
thought them inimical to pure worship, and a 
violation of the commands of God; a refor- 
mation, therefore, commenced in the eastern 
church, similar to that which many centuries 
after took place in the western; which was 
warmly supported by the Emperor Leo. 

Leo IL called Isaunis, from the place of his 
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birth in Asia Minor, was originally named Conon ; 
bat took the appellation of Leo when crowned 
emperor in 717. He began his reformation by 
atisembliog a council of bishops and senators, 
who both concurred with him in the propriety 
of removing all images, from the altars and 
sanctuaries of Christian churches. In this re- 
formation he was violently opposed by Gre- 
gory 11. pope of Rome, who excited the Latin 
people to revolt against him, and influenced 
Germanus, the patriarch of Constantinople, to 
resist his authority. He exiled Germanus, and 
sent a fleet to reduce his revolted subjects in 
Italy ; but the fleet was lost in a storm in the 
Adriatic, and an eardiquake at the same time 
devastated Constantiple : these two circum- 
stances were assigned by his opponents as evi- 
dence of God's anger against him. A sect of 
Christians at this time started up, who were 
called Iconoclasts or image-breakers. They 
entered the churches, and like Knox's reformers, 
and Cromwell's puritans, defaced or destroyed 
every image; they met. The emperor and his 
ministers were supposed to favour these men, 
whose zeal often carried them beyond the bounds 
of discretion.* There stood over one of the 

* The number of images destroyed on this occasion is thus 
justly regretted by a Byzantine histodan '--^Evl Aeorrroq rw 

f3 
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principal churches, an image of Cbriat, held in 
high respect by the people. Not o(mteQt wkb 
destroying the images of saints, they tore down 
this also, as an idolatrous exhibition. The 
Latin writers, as may be supposed, were loud in 
their condemnation of this impiety. They as-- 
serted that Leo had secret connection with the 
Arabs and Jews, and with. an atrocioos sect 
called Manichaeans, prevalent in the part of 
Asia Minor where he was born, and that he 
acted with a view to extirpate Christianity al- 
together. He, however, persevered in his re&iff*- 
mation till his death, which happened in the 
year 741. 

He was succeeded by his son Constantine 
C!opronymus, called so in derision, because, as 
the Latin writers assert, he defiled the font at 
his baptbm, no vain omen of his impiety,* a 
token that he would pollute and . defile the 
church hereafter. He persevered in the same 
course as his father had begun, till he had era- 
dicated the traces of superstition, and restored 

'^Ivavpev ireXX^ $4afAara apy^aSa irap€hjB^a'ew xeu if^oy- 
trB-fia-av S<^ TO vavrehSf aXoyi^ov avTdC — " Under Leo the 
Isaurian many ancient statues were destroyed, and disappearad 
through his extreme folly." The exceeding scarcity of sculptured 
remains of ancient art in Constantinople at the present day, is 
attributable as much to this cause as to the ravages of the Turks 
and Crusaders. 

* Haud vaaum impietatis omen. 
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lie worship of the church to its primitive.parity 
and simplicity. That their object was not to 
abolish Christianity, but to purify it, appears 
ftom their inscriptions and coins. They erased, 
all impressions of the Virgin, and even of our 
Saviour * as idolatrous ; but they retained every 
where the great sign of salvation, the cross. 

There stood till very lately in Constantinople, 
an inscription over the great gate of the pa)ace 
called Chalces, strongly expressing their senti- 
ments on this subject, and indicating that their 
hostility was not directed against a sacred em- 
blem, but against the unworthy and degrading 
representation of the living God, by an idol of 
lifeless matter. Under a large cross sculptured 
over the entrance of the palace were the follow- 
ing words : — 

A^ONONEIAOSKAinNOHSEHHPMENON 

XPirr0NrPA«E2eAIMH«EPnN0AE2n0TILS 

TAHrEHPATAI2rPA*AI2nAT0TMENH. 

AEONSTNTIOTONEOKONSTANTINO 

2TATP0NXAPATTEIT0NTPI20ABl0NTrn0N 

KATXHMAniSTONENnTAAISANAKTOPQN 

* A coin with our Saviour's image, not having the name of 
i^iy emperor, is attributed to him by Du Cange, but very properly 
rejected by Bandurius, as altogether inconsistent with his known 
character and conduct. Another with a similar reverse, and 
haying Leo's name on the obverse, is justly supposed by PeUerin, 
to belong to Leo VI., called the Sage. , . ... 
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*' The emperor cannot endare that Christ 
flhould be sculptored, a mute and lifeless image 
graven on earthly materials. But Leo and his 
son, young Coastantine, have at their gates en- 
graved the thrice blessed representation of the 
croas, the glory of beKeving monarchs.'' 

Copronymus died in the year 775. 

The annexed coin, No. 37, from which the 
image of Christ is excluded, and replaced by 
that of the reigning monarch, exhibits on the 
obrerser the emperor Leo ; his head covered 
with the crown of Justinian surmounted with a 
cross. His body is clothed in barred vestments, 
and in his right hand he holds the Greek cross. 
The legend, in rude characters, Constantino 
LEON Pus Annos MVLtos — *' to Constan- 
tine and Leo the Pious, many years.* On the 
reverse are both Leo and his son Constantine, 
crowned and clothed as in the obverse, with 
a Greek legend, expressed in rude Latin letters, 
CONSTANTINOS Sun LEON O NEOS— 
" youug Constantine with Leo." 

* Khell in his supplement to Vaillant explains this legend, 
and sayt it alludes to the destruction he meditated for the Catholic 
religion^ In sntica annos multos charactere barbaro ei conpre- 
cantur dves et monetarii ; quibus rods ad pemiciem quidem reli- 
gionls CathoficflB erentus satis commode respondlt — ^Sup : Vail : 
4to. p. 303. 
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JOHANNES ZEMISCES. 

The reformation in the Greek charch con- 
tinoed with various success for more than two 
centuries. Leo V. called Armenus, was so 
eager to effect it, that he is strongly reprobated 
by the Latin writers, who say — " he raged with 
every kind of atrocity against the sacred Ca- 
tholic images."'"' He was assassinated at the 
altar, with the cross in his hand. Michael 
Balbus, however, allowed, in 820, the worship 
of images to every man's conscience, but strictly 
prohibited their restoration in churches ; till at 
length Theodora, during the minority of her 
son Michael IIL replaced them — exhibiting, as 
the Latin historian say—'' a singular exam- 
ple of a woman who restored* the worship of 
images* "t 

The zeal of the reformers now abated, the 
constant reclamation of the clergy of the Latin 
church prevailed, and images were again gene- 
rally introduced. Johannes Zemisces slew the 
emperor Nicephoras Phocas in his palace, and 
was himself saluted emperor by his adherents, 

* In sacras ixna^^nes Catholicas omni atrodtate bacchatus est. 
t Singulare exemplum fcraunae qus Mcraruin imaginnm 
eultus reitituic 
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in the year 969 ; but the patriarch refused to con- 
firm their choice till he had expiated his guilt. 
He therefore bestowed all his goods to feed 
the poor, and performed other penaoces, when 
he was at length accepted of. Among other 
acts of piety recorded of him, is the restitution 
of the statue of the Virgin. He had defeated 
the Bulgarians, who had made an inroad into 
the territories of the empire, and found among 
their spoils a chariot, on which he placed an 
image of the Virgin of great reputed sanctity, 
and made with her a triumphal entry into the 
city. This he deposited with great solemnity 
in the principal church, where it was kept like 
that of Minerva, as the great palladium of the 
state. This image he has represented on his 
coins, and was the first who introduced the 
practice. He also restored the image of Chriat, 
being the first who devoted both the obverse 
and reverse to his image and inscription. He 
died by poison in the year 975. 

The annexed coin. No. 38, exhibits on the 
obverse the image of our Saviour, with a book, 
his head circled with glory — on each side is 
IC,XC, the Greek initials and termination of 
Jesus Christ; without a legend. The obverse . 
represents the Virgin, her hands expanded, and 
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her head surrounded ^ith a nimbus,^ widi the 
letters MP, 6T Mirrnp Oeev, '^jthe mother of God.**' 
From this time tiD the dflstruction of the 
lower empire by the Turks, the coins that have 
been found are very irregular and imperfect ; 
they either have no legend to designate to whom 
they belong, or they are wrapped up in an ob- 
scure and uncertain monogram, that at best is 
but a subject of mere conjecture; few coins 
of the great families of the Comneni and the 
Paleologi are to be found ; and one known to 
belong to the last Constantine, has not yet, I 
believe, been discovered.f The image of the 
Virgin, still held her place on the coins, though 
a compromise was made with the churches, 
which continues at the present day. The 
Greeks, moreover, in their contests, succeeded 
in establishing many points of doctrine and dis- 

* The nimbus or glory which now endrdes the heidi of 
saint! only, was in the lower empire a mark of regal distiosUon. 
Itis seen round the heads of Constantine, Mauritius, Focas,mnd 
others ; and appears to have been a modification of the rayed 
crowns of the Roman emperors. But from the time of Johannes 
Zemisees, and Justinian Rhinometus it was ezckuiTely confined 
to Christ, the Virgin, St IJpietrius and other saints in the Greek 
church, and so it has been adopted and continued in the Latin. 

t Du Cange exhibits a large medal of John Paleologus. Ht 
also giTCs a coin of Michael Paleologus, though no inscription 
sanctions the conjecture. Biionnet mentions one of Constantine 
Paleologuf, but rejecto it as spurious. 
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cipline^ appioxinatiDg to thoae which the Pro* 
testants adopted at .the Reformation. They 
veject the infalKbility of any individual in 
their church. They do not hold as canonical 
the Apochrycal books. They do not belieye 
in an intermediate state, where sins are purged 
by fire or other means.* They use leavened 
bread formed into a loaf at the Encharist.i' 
They give the elements of both kinds to the 
laity. Their secular priests may be married 
men.;}: All statues or sculptured representations 
are excluded from their churches ; but their 
place is supplied by abundance of pictures, 
which are no less the objects of their respect 
and devotion. The Greeks, with their usual 
refinement, adhere to the letter of the law and 
reject all graven images ; but it seems a strange 
anomaly that those who profess to feel a horror 
at bowing to wood and stone, should kneel with- 
out scruple to paint and canvass. 

* Purgatory, or a place where nn is purged by fire, or other 
Beans, was allowed by Origen, but condemned hy the 2nd council 
of Constantinople. 

f The bread is not a common loaf, but made for tho puipose ; 
having on it the letters found on the coins ^^ ^ Ucovf TLptfToq 
viyta, ** Jesus Christ conquers*" 

I They may be married when ordained, but cannot marry 
afterwards. 
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It may not be irrelevant to conclude the ac- 
count of amulets by a brief notice of the opinions 
still entertained in the East on the same subject. 
A conviction of the prophylactic efficacy of cer- 
tain words or symbols, in averting evil, is still 
the universal notion entertained by every class 
I have met, either Turks, Jews, or Christians. 
The former sell these charms publicly at their 
mosques, and I have caused to be purchased for 
ine at the mosque of Santa Sophia, several writ* 
ten amulets, composed of verses from the Koran 
and the 99 Epithets of Alia, accompanied with 
an assurance that whoever wore them were pro- 
tected against all the evils moral and physical 
therein specified. 

Some of these evils are enumerated as follow, 
for all which I have obtained talismans or amulets. 
The malignity of demons, serpents, scorpions, 
arid venemous animals ; fraud, calumny, sudden 
death, sword and lance ; 77 and 366 diseases. 
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Many of them are particularized, such as the 
worm of hell (tape worm) colic, head-ache, sore 
eyes, lumbago, any affections of the head« teeth, 
eyes, throat, neck, shoulders, ears, breast, navel, 
belly, hands, and feet. One talisman p|X)mises 
to protect the wearer, if stones rained down iio^ 
the sky ; another assures him it will cause his 
word to be always respected, and a third affira[}s 
that the angel Gabriel has promised Mahomet 
.that the bearer of it shall enter Paradise looking 
in the face of two beautiful damsels, one on his 
rig^t hand and the other on his left. But the 
evil most dreaded, and the pregnant source of all 
the rest, is an evil eye. This is a superstition 
perhaps the earUest entertained in the world, and 
the most widely diffused, and which yet con- 
tinues in the £ast in its fiill force, firmly fixed 
in the minds of every class and denomination of 
the people, who evince an extraordinary solici- 
tude to evade its effects, which are not confined 
to any particular injury, but extend to every 
misfortune which a man can sustain in his per- 
son, property, or destiny. One of these is very 
remarkable, and the Turks in particular are most 
anxious to avert it. When a wedding takes 
place they imagine that some person in the 
company may, by a glance of the eyey at once 
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destroy their connubial happiness, and stdries of 
this kind are every day told and believed. One 
of the janissaries of the English palace commu- 
nicated to me a case of this kind which had jusit 
happened to his son-in-law, a fine young man, 
who lay under this influence but was afterwards 
restored by the efficacy of some charms made 
for him by a dervish. Imagination had probably 
a powerful effect in causing and curing the 
ikkalady. To avert these and similar conse- 
quences various talismans are devised : the most 
commbn is a little figure of blue beads or glass, 
in various shapes, suspended to the thing to be 
protected. It is imagined that this conspicuous 
object will attract the first glance of the evil eye, 
and so its malignity will be expended on it. 

This is universally attached, not only to 
animate but inanimate objects. Horses and 
buffaloes, ships and houses, are equally guarded 
in this way. When a child is to be shielded from 
harm, amulets of blue china or glass in the form 
of a human hand are hung on the head. This 
is called Kef Marjam on the " hand of Mary,*^* 

V * There is a beautiful and fragrant shrub very common in all 
the banks of the rivers in the East — the Vitex Agnus Castus. 
The digitate leaves of this resembling a hand, the Turks also call 
Kef Maijam, and attribute to it the virtues oif an amulet. 
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and sapposed to be the Virgm's hand held over 
the infant, and it is generally used by the Arme- 
nians. Bat besides these and similar ones, the 
Greeks have sculptured gems inscribed and used 
as those of the Gnostics, and differing only in 
the better influence under which they are sup- 
posed to act. One of these in my collection 
is cat on a cornelian^ to which the possessor at- 
tributed great virtue. It contains an inscripticm 
surmounted by a cross, and terminated by the 
date. The inscription is Despinoo Thanasi, the 
name of the person who is put under the pro- 
tection of the cross. Many Gnostic amulets bear 
the name of the person in a similar manner. 
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FRONTISPIECE, CHRISTIAN TEMPLE AT CORFU. 
No» MEDALS. ^^« 

1 Head of Christ, with Hebrew Inscription. . 12 

GNOSTIC OEMS. 

2 . Abrasax, or God of the Gnostics 39 

3 »^ Brazen Serpent 47 

4 Serpent and Moses .« *• 

5 __. Coiled Serpent, with transposed vowels . . 49 
5 _— — Abrasax, with Serpentine feet, and vowels 

with the Elements of Abracadabra. ... 51 
e Abrasax, with Serpentine feet, with an In- 
scription implying " the Great God" . . 53 

7 Abrasax, wth Serpentine feet, as Mars. ... 54 

8 Archangel Micha^ 56 

9 . Anubis » *^ 

10 ■ Mercury tripod *® 

11 __. Anubis and Mercury united ^ 

12 - Jupiter, with Serpentine Inscription <I2 

13 ___. Crocodile biceps f^ 

14 i Isis on Scarabaeus P* 

15 , Nuptial Amulet ;•*• 

1(5 - Ibis Mescal Amulet ?^7 

17 Elephant's Head— Medical Amulet {68 

18 ■ Gnostic Ring, with priapi 
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COINS. 

19 _; Diodetian — Extirpation of Christianity 87 

Maximian-— Extirpation of Christianity 88 

Constantine the Great— Recognition of 

Christianity ^^ 



LItT OF rLATU. 
Ko, COIMS. P^g« 

55 Conttantine— Bapdtm 95 

Sa Conttantiiif— Adoption of Ae Legend, hoc «gBo 

▼ictoreris 95 

54 Conttaatius— Recognition of the Trinity 100 

15 )Ii^entiat-—Recagnition of die Trinity 10ft 

56 Deoentiut— Recognition of the Trinity 104 

57 Julian the Apostate— Restoration of the Deity 

Apis lor 

58 -^— Julian— Restoration of Serapis and Anuhis . . . .ItS 
99 Jorian-^Re-estabUshment of Christianity Ill 

50 Jorian— Recognition of the Trinity US 

51 Gratian— Adoption of Christian sera. 115 

55 — - Theodosius Derice of Globe surmounted by a 

Cross 110 

Zt Justinian — Formation of Greek Cross 121 

U n Justinian— Designation of Anfioch, Ci^ of God ISS 

S5 Focas— Substitution of Cross for Sceptre ' .ISO 

SO — — Justinian Rhinometus — Introduction of Image8..188 

57 Leo and Constantine— Bxdosion of Images .... 1S8 

58 *— Johannes Remiaoes-^Reitoration of Iniaget . . • . 1S4 



■UATA. 

PaM 8, Um 6-Aftar mjrMries of the CabeU, rMi( * th« K al^^, itaads for th« 
Initlil of AdonaiVLord, • eoawon void on Oaocae amiileta.' 

P. 11. • liot»-for leitt read Im^P. S7i 13 BOte-4or inoehiykal trmiuUMauBf read 
ftpoehtrphal tradUtOM-V. 40, 3 note-for ^ftom theae prlndpaUtiea,' 
read * bom these, jprincipalitiea— P. 83, 10 note— Car time laed m, read 
tine taad oi»— P. 83, Uat note— for dee««9, read d«ef#«a— P. 88» 6 nolo— 
for •«« donbt, read #onm doobt— P. Ill, L S—for dUmitd of pearla, 
fMd Mmdtm of pearh-P. Ill, 1. 19-for tiie eelsiiv of AngoatM* read 
the eeaiivf of Anroatna. 
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